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CALL TO THE NORTHFIELD GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
PIOGW SI 2-18 1907. 


The interest in evangelistic work has continued unabated during the past 
year. The study of methods in evangelistic work in city and country continues 
to engross the attention of leaders in the Church, while an earnestness of spirit 
is expressing itself in organizations and special efforts in all parts of the 
country. The ministry of a number of evangelists, as well as pastors, has been 
richly blessed in large missions in several important centers, and there is every 
indication that the influence of this work is deepening and widening. 

In a movement of this character it is essential that the study of the Bible 
be emphasized. There is always a danger that human experience, wrongly 
interpreted, may supersede Divine revelation in the minds of some. There 
should be, therefore, with the evangelistic interest and zeal, the most careful 
Bible study to safeguard against, not only theological error, but a dispropor- 
tionate emphasis on any special phase of truth. 

The interest attendant upon the conference on pastoral evangelism, held 
during last year’s Christian Workers’ Conference, has led us to plan for a simi- 
lar gathering this year. Every effort will be made to make this gathering 
thoroughly practical in character, with ample opportunity for the discussion of 
practical problems which arise in evangelistic effort. A number of prominent 
evangelistic workers will be present to lead in the discussions of the conference. 

In issuing the invitation for the Twenty-fifth General Conference of 
Christian Workers, to be held at Northfield this year August 2 to 18 inclusive, 
it is our earnest prayer that the blessings which have attended the gathering in 
the past may be multiplied this year and that the days spent in study and Chris- 
tian fellowship may bear fruit in more efficient service for the Church of Christ, 


both at home and abroad. 


NE of our ministerial readers rive so much benefit from anything 
writes as follows: “I amapas- that comes my way as from the 

tor of country congregations and Recorp. May God continue to bless 
through the kindness of a faithful you and enable you to send forth this 
brother minister I had my attention monthly blessing to thousands of 
called to your most excellent magazine. preachers who read it, and through 
and I at once sent for it. After three these preachers, to their many parish- 
years’ acquaintance with it, I can say ioners. I do not hesitate to use freely 
that, the Bible excepted, I do not de- the many splendid things I find in it in 
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my pulpit, giving credit for the same 
to the magazine.” 

Not only are we greatly encouraged 
by letters of this character, but it is an 
indication of how great a blessing the 
articles prepared by many of the 
prominent Bible students who con- 
tribute to our magazine may become to 
those who in small parishes or in dis- 
tant home missionary fields are de- 
prived of the inspiration and help 
which comes to their more fortunate 
brethren in Christian fellowship. 

We have already intimated that we 
desire to send a large number of the 
ReEcorD OF CHRISTIAN Work to mis- 
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sionaries and have expressed our 
willingness to contribute one hundred 
subscriptions for this purpose. We 
wish, however, to be able to send many 
thousands of the magazine to friends 
who are far away, and we would in- 
vite the cooperation and assistance of 
our readers in this effort, especially 
during the coming summer months 
when the Recorp will contain the re- 
ports of the special conferences held at 
Northfield. | Contributions of any 
amount will be most acceptable for 
this purpose, and should be sent to the 
editor and designated for the free dis- 
tribution fund. 


THE NEW HOME SCIENCE HALL, NORTHFIELD SEMINARY. 


EUPHRATES COLLEGE, HARPOOT” TURKE 


The sad experiences which have at- 
tended the Christian Church in Ar- 
menia in recent years have demon- 
strated to the Christian world that the 
days of Christian martyrs have not 
passed. An appeal now comes from 
Armenia for help in the support of the 
Euphrates College at Harpoot, in 
Eastern Turkey, about 600 miles east 


from Constantinople and 350 miles 
south of the Black Sea. It is in the 
center of a district somewhat larger 
than New England, within which dis- 
trict the Euphrates and Tigris rivers 
have their rise. . 
The college was organized in 1878, 
and the board of trustees in America 
is incorporated under the laws of 
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Massachusetts. During the twenty- 
eight years of its existence, the col- 
lege has had extraordinary growth 
and has exerted an influence the value 
of which cannot be overestimated. A 
year or two since, it was reported that 
nearly 150 young men had graduated 
from the collegiate department, 125 of 
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for their support. The intensity of 
their longing for an education, that 
they can obtain only here, is most pa- 
thetic. The growth of the college in 
all ways has been gradual. Building 
after building has been added as the 
necessities for enlargement have been 
felt. The seven buildings which are 


HARPOOT, TURKEY, SHOWING EUPHRATES COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


whom had served as teachers, twenty- 
seven as ministers, thirteen as physi- 
cians, while others occupied prominent 
positions. During the year last re- 
ported, the total number of students in 
the male and female departments has 
been nearly 1,000, of whom 242 were 
in the college proper and 490 in the 
high and grammar grades. 

The people who are reached are 
chiefly Armenians, though other races 
are represented. They are eager for 
an education. Notwithstanding their 
poverty, they insist on sending their 
children to college, paying out of their 
insufficient supplies all that they can 


now occupied are plain but serviceable 
structures, no money having been ex- 
pended on architectural adornments. 
By reason of the great increase of 
the number of students applying for 
admission, the condition of the college 
is now well-nigh unbearable. Last 
year the halls in both male and female 
departments were filled, but this year 
the desks had to be crowded together 
to seat the pupils. For the boarding 
department it has been found necessary 
to rent a house near by. What shall 
be done to meet this emergency? The 
board of managers on the ground have 
thought to relieve the situation by pur- 
chasing and remodeling a silk factory 
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near the premises, at a cost of $5,000. 
Other arrangements and _ readjust- 
ments are greatly needed, including a 
building for a laboratory and three ad- 
ditional recitation rooms. A native 
Armenian has promised to give funds 
for a gymnasium. 

Briefly stated, the need seems im- 
perative for $10,000 simply to provide 
rooms for the pupils in this higher 
grade institution, that they may re- 
ceive the Christian training that would 
be such a boon to them and to the na- 
tion in which they live. President 
Riggs, of the college, and all the 
friends who are familiar with the situ- 
ation unite in pleading for this com- 
paratively small sum of money, which 
would provide for the reception of 
scores of these waiting students. The 
board of trustees appeals earnestly for 
gifts to meet this requirement. Any 
sums, larger or smaller, will be applied 
to this purpose first of all. 

Through the generosity of friends, 
many of whom have passed from 
earth, the college has an endowment 
fund yielding between four and five 
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thousand dollars annually. From this 
fund are maintained the president and 
two American tutors and the native 
professors and instructors. It is a 
scant support. An increase of $500 in 
this annual income would be a great 
help to the institution. Ten thousand _ 
dollars would supply this increase and - 
bring great relief. Would that those 
who believe in Christian education 
and can appreciate its value as a mis- 
sionary agency in lands that need the 
moral and religious enlightenment that _ 
we enjoy, would furnish these com- . 
paratively small sums for the present 
support and further endowment of this 
most beneficent institution, which is al- 
ready accomplishing so much in East- 
ern Turkey! 

Gifts for this purpose may be for- 
warded to the REcorD oF CHRISTIAN 
Work, in the columns of which they 
will be acknowledged under receipt 
numbers, so that the identity of the 
donor will not be made public unless 
desired, and will be forwarded 
promptly through the channels for the 
work of the college. 


IN THE<COMPANY OF Stee a 
MEDITATIONS IN THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS, 
Reve lipit Jower Nias 


X. THE MIND THAT WAS IN CHRIST 
JESUS.—PHIL. ii. 5-11. 


“Let this mind be in you which was 
also im Christ Jesus.’—That is the 
only likeness which is truly funda- 
mental. It is the only affinity which 
reveals real kinship. When we have 
the mind of anybody we share their 
very springs. It is so much more than 
a resemblance in detached and single 
habits; it is to have their “way of 
looking” at the world, their way of 
feeling, their way of approaching mat- 
ters, their way of doing things. It is 
to be like them in the pattern-cham- 
ber of the life, where conduct is 
originally fashioned, and where all the 
outside issues are finally determined. 


It means that our chambers of imagery 
are furnished alike, that we are ‘“‘one 
in the secret things we contemplate 
and love.” If we are like anybody in 
mind, we shall resemble him in every- 
thing. And is it not full of gracious 
inspiration that the possibility is held 
before us of sharing “the mind of 
Christ’? Is it possible that, even 
though the walls of our minds be cov- 
ered with unclean imagery, or with 
conceptions altogether mispropor- 
tioned and untrue, they can be com- 
pletely refurnished, and graced and 
glorified by “the things of Christ’ 
We can be “renewed and transhgured 
in mind.” 
“Who, being in the form of God.’— 

Our Saviour Christ shared the essen- 
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tial attributes of the Divine. It will 
be an ill day for us when we belittle 
our conception of the Lord. A small 
Saviour invariably means a cheap re- 
demption. If there be nothing behind 
and beyond the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
then He takes His place in the com- 
mon ranks of the long succession of 
prophets, His ministry is just the cru- 
sade of the ordinary reformer, and His 
progress is but a march to the martyr’s 
crown. If we would touch the unique 
and awful mystery of Calvary we must 
reverently move beyond the regions 
of Nazareth and Bethlehem into “the 
glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” It is in that supernal 
glory that we begin to feel the awe- 
inspiring significance of the Cruci- 
fixion. Before our Saviour was “born 
in Bethlehem of Judea,’ He was “in 
the form of God’’; it is there we must 
stand, in reverent imagination, if we 
would even faintly realize the mys- 
teriousness of the cries upon the cross. 
lf this previous glory be forgotten or 
eclipsed, Calvary becomes a common 
execution. 

“Counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied Him- 
self.’-—Our Saviour did not clutch at 
His Divine prerogatives, clinging to 
them with avidity, and ambitiously dis- 
playing His “equality with God.” 
Love is always sacrificial ; it sacrifices 
majesty and dignities for the sake of 
lowly service. To clothe another in 
fine raiment, love lays aside its own 
imperial robe. When love is in the 
heart greatness delights to walk in- 
cognito. Had our Lord approached 
us in the awful attire of the heavenly 
splendors He would never have got 
near to us.- Our fear would have 
closed our doors, and we should never 
have dared to ask Him to “abide with 
us,” and to eat with us at a common 
board. His very glory would have 
been His bar. And so He “emptied 
Himself.” And that was the begin- 
ning of a marvelous self-renunciation 
which culminated upon Calvary! He 
“emptied Himself,” He stripped Him- 
self of the glories of heaven in order 
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that He might not terrify and paralyze 
the men on earth whom He came to 
savé. A little while ago a great 
cricketer, whose tremendous bowling 
is known throughout the world, might 
have been seen in a tiny garden play- 
ing cricket with a little fellow not five 
years old! But the swift bowler had 
emptied himself, and was tossing the 
lightest, gentlest balls to suit the fee- 
bleness of his little mate. 

“Taking the form of a servant.’— 
And in that form, though He did not 
make us afraid, He held us in con- 
tinual wonder. “He took a towel,” the 
apron of the slave, “and girded him- 
self, and began to wash the disciples’ 
feet.” And this was the menial ser- 
vice He loved, and in which He daily 
rejoiced. What is the distance be- 
tweeri this on the one hand—‘“He 
stripped himself,” and this on the other 
hand—“He took a towel and girded 
himself’? It is the descent from the 
throne to the footstool! He clothed 
Himself in the characteristics of a 
slave, “being made in the likeness of 
men. And being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself’! — Still 
deeper is the descent in this self- 
imposed degradation: He _ strides 
down the steps into the lowest condi- 
tions in which man can be found, 
determined to touch the bottom, “be- 
coming obedient unto death,’ the 
grim presence which every other 
man has to obey, tasting its bit- 
terness, drinking its cup, “yea, the 
death of the Cross’! Death at its 
worst! The death of a common male- 
factor, a death not only attended with 
the intensest suffering but also with 
intensest shame! And this is the vast 
reach of our Lord’s condescension; 
He stooped even lower than the foot- 
stool of the slave, even to a humiliation 
which many escaped, that, in ex- 
periencing the deepest sorrows of our 
earthly lot, He might become our 
Saviour and our acknowledged Lord. 

“Wherefore also God highly exalted 
Him l’—Back now to the throne! As 
is the humiliation, so also is the ex- 
altation! “And gave unto them the 
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name which is above every name,” a 
rank and dignity which none of the 
sons of men can ever share! For 
whatever may be our privileges and 
attainments in grace, He will always 
be beyond us, the superlative excel- 
lence, the origin and fountain of all 
our own. Our proudest title will be 
dim compared with His! It will be 
as mild sunshine in contrast with the 
blazing splendor of the resplendent 
sun. “That in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things on earth, and things under 
the earth.” Everything shall pay hom- 
age to Him on bended knee—all crea- 
tion, all things whatsoever and where- 
soever they be. “And that every 
tongue Should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.’ Such is the doxology 
which the whole world will join in 
singing to our ascended and glorified 
Lord. 


WORKING OUT ONE’S OWN SALVA- 
TION.—PHIL. i. 12, 13. 


XI. 


“Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have 
always obeyed, not as in my presence 
only, but now much more im my ab- 
sence, work out your own salvation.” 
--And that introductory word, 
“wherefore,” dares to link our little 
life with the glorious life of our ex- 
alted Lord! The -apostle. fixes™his 
wondering gaze upon the humility of 
the Lord Jesus as He moves from the 
throne to the footstool, and enters into 
human lot, and stepping into our cold- 
est needs touches even the chills and 
the darkness of death. ‘‘Wherefore,”’ 
with this silence-compelling glory of 
the Lord before your eyes, “work out 
your own salvation”! And indeed the 
way of sacrifice is the only appointed 
road of salvation. It is only by de- 
scending into another man’s lot, and 
lifting him out of his difficulty, that 
we can possibly raise ourselves. In 
the Christian life it is preéminently 
true that “to stoop is to conquer.” 
The heavenly road seems to go down, 
but the descent is the secret of as- 
cension. We “take root downward,” 
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but only in order that we may “bear i} 
“No man, by taking — 


fruit upward.” 
thought, can add one cubit unto his 
stature’; but this is precisely what he 
can do if only he is “taking thought” 
for others. If we take upon us “the 


form of a servant” we shall most as- _ 


suredly acquire the mien and majesty — 


monarch. Wondrous things 


of the 


emerge in our own character while we — 


seek to serve and beautify our brother. 
All strength which is consecrated to 
the service of others reacts upon our 
own powers, and incites and develops 
them. 
bulbs, which are ours as the gifts of 
God’s grace, but in multitudes of lives 
they remain like bulbs in the florist’s 
window, unopened and _ unrevealed. 
They are not “worked out,’ and this 
because we have not brought the right 
ministry to bear upon them—we have 
not provided the requisite conditions. 
The man who never descends into the 
lot of others, the sorrow-stricken or 
the fallen, deprives himself of the very 
elements which he needs for the fer- 
tilization of his own powers. If we 
are to “work out” ourselves, it is ab- 
solutely essential that we should be 
workers for others. We can never 
share in the exaltation of our Lord 
unless in our own degree we share the 
pain and weariness of His humiliation. 
“Now this that he ascended, what is 
it but that he first of all descended ?” 

“Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.”—And this is the 
mood in which we are to do our ser- 
vice! But we may at once assure our- 
selves that it is not the cringing, fear- 
ful mood of the slave. Our Father 
does not want slaves about His feet; 
He seeks sons and daughters, moving 
in “the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” He does not wish us to 
creep in fear along life’s way, as 
though at any moment we might feel 
the lash about our shoulders. ‘Hence- 
forth I call you not bond-servants but 
friends!” But there is the fear of the 
lover as well as the fear of the slave, 
and this is a fear which only heightens 
and clarifies our joy. The lover is 


Our spiritual powers are like 
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tremblingly sensitive to his loved one’s 
presence! He knows her wish before 
it is uttered! The birth of her desire 
marks the beginning of his service! 
He is like a most delicate “‘receiver” 
which trembles at the impact of the 
faintest vibration, and registers its ap- 
proach. And such is to be our sensi- 
tiveness to the presence and will of 
our God. We are to be so delicately 
sensitive towards Him as to discern 
the faintest indication of His purpose. 
We are to be like aspen leaves in the 
light breath of a summer’s morning ; 
we are to be sensible of His breath- 
ings! We are not to work among our 
fellows and lose the “love-touch” with 
our God. We are to keep ourselves 
tremblingly alert to the Eternal, in or- 
der that in any and in every moment we 
may receive the message of the Eter- 
nal mind. And so it is not the ser- 
vility of the slave which is enjoined 
in the words, “with fear and trem- 
bling.” It is the exquisite responsive- 
ness of the devoted lover. 

“For tt is God which worketh in 
you.”’—Amid all our working God is 
not passive. He is no mere spectator ; 
He is a fellow laborer with the saints. 
We are called upon to be tremblingly 
alert because our God is ever about 
and within us in wonder-working min- 
istry. It is only possible for us to 
“work out” in proportion as He 
“works in.” He worketh in us “to 
will”! The initial impulse is of His 
creation. No decree is born which is 
not the offspring of His brooding over 
us. Every holy initiative springs from 
Him, and from Him alone. But holy 
impulse might only mock us if we 
were denied the requisite power for 
their maturity. Desire would only 
add to our burden if there were no 
possibility of attainment. Far better 
be without the impulse if we can never 
reach the goal. But our God worketh 
in us “to will and to do’! He “in- 
spires the earliest impulse,’ He “di- 
rects the final achievement.” He 
creates the desire, and provides the 
resource for its accomplishment. He 
creates the hunger, and He supplies 
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the bread. He conveys to us, by the 
ministry of His good Spirit, the power 
to do, the power to become, the power 
to realize the amazing purposes of 
“his good pleasure.” 

This is a word abounding in in- 
spiration. It offers both life and light 
for our ministry in the service of 
others. The Valley of Humility is an 
exceedingly gracious place if we walk 
it in the fear of the Lord. It is not a 
stony waste, but a garden full of fair 
and fragrant flowers, with the birds 
singing on every side. Let us there- 
fore descend its slopes, and we shall 
not have taken many steps before we 
shall find some of the sweet “lilies of 
peace” growing about our very feet. 


XII. THE SPIRIT OF REPINING.—PHIL. 
it, 14-16. 

“Do all things without murmurings 
and disputings.’—The apostle here 
puts his finger upon the two tempers 
which so frequently mar and ruin our 
Christian service—the spirit of repin- 
ing, which robs our labor of all sweet- 
ness, and the spirit of wrangling, 
which despoils it of all holy strength. 
We go out to the work of salvation, 
but our enterprise is nipped and frozen 
at the heart. We set about it with 
“murmurings.” The wheels are not 
working smoothly in “the oil of joy” ; 
they grate and grind in the grit of a 
hard reluctance. There is:a_half- 
backward pull in all our movements, 
and our goings do not attain to a 
splendid and _ irresistible crusade. 
Now, I am more and more convinced 
that, reluctance in-service: “canpape 
traced to want of praise in our pray- 
ers. Men take to duty sadly because 
they do not sing enough in the pres- 
ence of their Lord. The murmur in 
labor is born of murmur in prayer. 
We come to our God with our com- 
plaints, with the sad story of our surg- 
ing needs; but we do not come nearly 
enough with our songs, gladly re- 
hearsing our benefits in “the light of 
his countenance.”’ Many cry “God be 
merciful!” who never cry “God be 
praised!” We do not come before 
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Him “in the multitude of his mer- 
cies,’ but rather in the multitude of 
our complaints. Our feeble song is 
almost drowned in the clamor of our 
wailing. Now, amendment must be- 
gin here if we would have our labor 
march to music. We must go into the 
Lord’s presence, and very deliberately 
count our blessings. We must tell the 
story slowly, in order that our souls 
may take it in. We must repeat the 
story until our hearts glow in the con- 
templation, until we have changed the 
“spirit of heaviness” for the “garment 
of praise.” As soon as praise warms 
up our prayers, eagerness will warm 
up our service. When our lips are 
laden with the confession of God’s 
mercies, our feet will be swift in “the 
way of his commandments.” We 
shall do all things “without mur- 
murings.” 

And then there is the second mood 
to which the apostle refers, and which 
so frequently destroys the efficacy 
of Christian service—the spirit of 
wrangling. There are some people 
who appear to be incapable of doing 
anything without quarreling over it. 
They turn everything into a con- 
troversy. In every proposal they must 
be “on the “other side.” “They “ove 
“disputings.” They waste so much 
energy over incidentals that they have 
little or no strength left for the es- 
sentials. When the real campaign be- 
gins they are already spent upon the 
field. And what applies to individuals 
applies also to the larger life of the 
Church. The energy of the sects is 
leaking away in petty “disputings” 
and idle controversy, while the real 
work of the kingdom is famine 
stricken and anemic. We quarrel 
over a banner, or over the style and 
color of our uniform, or over the 
priority of the various regiments on 
the field, and all the time the enemy is 
rampant, and consolidating his forces, 
and usurping the place and functions 
of King Emmanuel! I know only one 
way to stop the unhallowed contention, 
and thereby to stop the waste, and 
that is by the way already mentioned 
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a closer and more praiseful walk 
with God. If all the sects would more 
rapturously contemplate “the goodness 
and mercy of God,” the majority of 
these “disputings” would vanish “like 
cloud-spots in the dawn.” This I 
think we may say, that the most bit- 
ter disputants are just those souls who 
are not restful and sunny in them- 
selves, but rather disturbed and 
clouded in the dull mood of repining. 
If we could only get the “murmur- 
ings” out of the individual, we should 
get the ‘“disputings’” out of the 
Church. 

“That ye may be blameless and 
harmless.’—This would assuredly be 
the character which would result from 
such a spirit and such a service. Our 
innermost character would be without 
alloy, no base element mixing with it; 
and it would be without blemish, hav- 
ing no obtrusive or secret infirmity. 
It is pathetic to notice how far we are 
away from this healthy and whole- 
some attainment. There is so much 
bad stuff mixed up in our personality 
—so much ill temper, so much illicit 
compromise, so much secret delight in 
sin—and this base stuff is very con- 
tagious, and sends its nefarious in- 
fluence far beyond ourselves. “Evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” “Know ye not that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” It 
is our Lord’s gracious purpose that 
our moral and spiritual substance be 
inherently pure and good, having noth- 
ing putrid and corrupting about it, 
and glowing with a contagious health. 
“Children of God without blemish in 
the nudst of a crooked and perverse 
generation.” Yes, that is to be our 
ministry in the world. Our wholeness 
is to expose the broken, crooked life of 
the world. The only way to reveal 
crookedness to itself is by the ministry 
of straightness; and perversity can 
never be shown in its true colors ex- 
cept in the light of the truly converted. 

We may talk about the “black” as 
much as we please; talking about 
black will not unveil its blackness : that 
can only be accomplished by putting it 
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side by side with the “white.” And 
Christians are to supply the white; 
they are to provide the clean, pure 
foil against which sin will appear “‘ex- 
ceeding sinful,” and all that is awry 
may be seen against the background of 
a perfect integrity. “Among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world, hold- 
ing forth the word of life.’ But our 
ministry in the world is to be more 
than an exposure of the world’s de- 
fects; we have to proclaim “the word 
of life” in which the world may find 
the hope and possibility of its own 
perfection. We are not merely to 
flash the bull’s eye upon wayward 
men; we are so to shine before them 
that they may see our good works and 
glorify our Father which is in heaven. 
Our work is not only to reveal but to 
redeem. We must certainly show men 
their rags, but we must also direct 
their despondent eyes to “the robe of 
righteousness” and “the garment of 
salvation.”” We are apostles not only 
of light but also of life. And to this 
great ministry we are called by this 
clarion appeal of the Apostle Paul. 

“That I may have whereof to glory 
in the day of Christ, that I did not run 
in vain, neither labor in vain.”—Their 
gracious ministry will be his radiant 
crown. When his pupils have at- 
tained unto a fruitful peace, then will 
the teacher himself enter into rest. 
He will find his reward in their sal- 
vation. 


XIII. THE ALTAR OF SACRIFICE.—PHIL. 
ily GIG Filters 

“Tf I am offered upon the sacrifice 
and service of your faith, I joy!’— 
What a man is this apostle, in his 
masculine strength, in his exquisite 
courtesy, in his constant readiness to 
spend and be spent for others! Many 
Christians are satisfied with expendi- 
ture in which tlre is no “shedding of 
blood.” They give away what they 
can easily spare. Their gifts are de- 
tached things, and the surrender of 
them necessitates no bleeding. They 
engage in sacrifice so long as it does 
not involve life; when the really vital 


is demanded they are not to be found. 
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They are prominent at all “triumphal 
entries,” and they willingly spend a 
little money on gay decorations—on 
banners and palm branches; but when 
“huzzas” and “hosannas” change into 
ominous murmurs and threats, and 
Calvary comes into sight, they steal 
away into safe seclusion. But here is 
an apostle who joyfully anticipates this 
supreme and critical demand! He is 
almost impatient at his own “drib- 
blings” of blood energy in the service 
of the kingdom! He is eager, if need 
be, to pour it out! He has just men- 
tioned his labors in the ministry of the 
churches, but he feels as though these 
labors are scarcely worth the naming, 
and he turns his eager, ambitious eyes 
to vaster possibilities still, even to the 
laying down of life itself! ““If I am 
offered’”’—(literally, poured out as a 
drink offering )—‘“upon the sacrifice 
and service of your faith, I joy!” 

Let us pause to realize a little more 
fully the strong and gracious figure 
which the apostle employs. First of 
all he addresses these Philippian con- 
verts in their newly acquired and 
gloriously dignified rdle of priests unto 
God. He conceives them as standing 
and ministering at the altar, but the 
victims of the sacrifice are not goats 
or lambs, but their own faith and the 
fruits of it. It is a beautiful and in- 
spiring figure. Only occasionally 
could they go to the temple altar and 
take their offering with them. This 
altar was in their own hearts, in the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and the 
fire could burn continually, and the 
sacrifice need never cease! And these 
disciples were independent of the offi- 
cial priesthood; each and every man 
could wear the sweet, clean linen, and 
stand by his own altar fire, and place 
upon the consecrating flame the fruits 
of his own thought and life. It is the 
privilege of the Christian priesthood to 
offer everything in the holy sacrifice. 
We can offer our thought, our pur- 
poses, our desires, our affections, our 
courtesies, our social intercourse, our 
daily labor, our daily bread, our mo- 
ments of leisure, the season when 
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merriment breaks through the dreary 
commonplace like bubbling spring 
through desert sands, our sorrows and 
our joys—we can take them all, and 
with clean hands place them upon the 
altar so that the offering shall be un- 
ending, and the smoke of sacrifice 
rises night and day. 

If on our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 

God will provide for sacrifice. 

And all this is just what these 
Philippian Christians were doing. 
These priests and priestesses were busy 
at their altars, the jailor and his house- 
hold, and Lydia and her friends of the 
prayer meeting who met by the river 
side. And now the apostle, suffering 
imprisonment at Rome, felt that his 
own offering was one with the offer- 
ing made at Philippi; so much so, 
that it seemed to him as but one altar, 
and that if he is called upon to die for 
the faith, it will be like the pouring 
out of a drink offering upon their own 
sacrifice! Each sacrifice will be en- 
riched by the presence of the other, 
and they at Philippi, and he at Rome, 
will cooperate in sending heaven- 
ward “the odor of a sweet smell, ac- 
ceptable unto God.” And for all this 
the aged warrior is ready! “I am 
now ready to be offered!” “If I am 
offered upon the sacrifice and service 
of your faith, I joy!” 
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And now let us note how the apostle 
counsels his fellow believers to seek 
and find their joy in one another’s 
sacrifice. “J joy, and rejoice with you 
all. For the same cause also do ye 
joy, and rejoice with me.” This is the 
ereat secret in imparting a sense of 
buoyancy and triumph in the Christian © 
life. No man ever sacrifices himself 
without entering into “the joy of the 
Lord.” But let us also remember that 
our own joy is more than doubled ~ 
when we enter into the sacrificial joy 


‘of others, and regard our offerings as 


placed upon the same altar. Another 
man’s joy brings tonic to our own, as 
his joy is braced and invigorated by 
ours. I wonder, when our Saviour 
saw the poor widow casting “‘two mites 
into the treasury,’ and saw that it 
meant the shedding of blood, whether 
He linked the deed with the already 
looming and stupendous transaction of 
Calvary. Surely it must have been 
so! Surely our Lord found joy in her 
sacrifice, as surely in the after days the 
poor widow found eternal joy in His. 
The sacrificial spirit is one, and all the 
sons of sacrifice are priests at the same 
altar. We in this latter day are one 
with the “bleeding saints” of all time; 
we can rejoice with all the martyr 
band which in every age has spent its 
treasure in the cause of the kingdom o 


God. 
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Meanwhile Jesus swiftly and sud- 
denly strikes at the sin in the woman’s 
life. It is useless to speculate as to 
the secret of our Lord’s knowledge of 
the details of her career. That His 
knowledge astonished her is proof that 
the facts were not suggested to Him 
by any circumstance visible both to 
Him and to her. It is idle to evade the 


difficulty, by finding in the number five 
an allusion to the religious history of 
Samaria.* What is more to the point 
is to note the absence of harshness, 
nay, rather the presence of sympathy, 
and of commendation of the woman’s 
frankness, in the words of our Lord. 
He felt the conscious shame in the ad- 


*So some early writers: idea revived by Abbott, 
Schmiedel and others. 
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mission into which she had been sur- 
prised: “I have no husband.” And he 
covers her shame by His sympathetic 
reply. It is as if she had said, ‘Alas, 
Sir! I have no home:’ and He answers 
tenderly, “That is true: your life has 
been full of sorrow and change: and 
where you live now,—it is not home: 
you are loveless, living in sin, and 
alone.” When we read the words thus, 
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went down before the spear-thrust of 
God. 


IV. 


But shame is hard to bear: even 
sympathy with its suffering because of 
sin, the soul at one stage cannot en- 
dure. It is no wonder that the startled 
soul of this woman, embarrassed by the 
penetrating eyes of Jesus, sought a 
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we can see how Jesus used the sud- 
den thrust at her sinful life not to 
terrify but to break her heart in con- 
trition. For it is this combination of 
righteous knowledge and of infinite 
compassion in the voice of God that 
breaks a sinful human heart, making 
it feel at once the crime and the colos- 
sal blunder of its sin, the wrong it 
has done and the loss it has suffered. 
Many who have been converted to God 
will remember this moment when their 
heart was pierced by the shaft of Di- 
vine knowledge, righteousness and 
compassion, and how the whole nature 


ject of the Divine pursuit! 


momentary refuge in the shelter of 
intellectual debate. How true it all is 
to the life of many a frightened sub- 
In her, 
scramble for something, anything to 
say that may stave off that pursuit, this 
poor child of a_half-caste people 
clutches at what she could remember 
of the popular theological dispute— 
and there always is a stock theological 
dispute—of the street and market- 
place. “Our fathers worshiped in this 
mountain: and ye say that in Jerusa- 
lem is the place where men ought to 
worship.” 
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But the Divine Pursuer is not thus 
to be balked.. Jesus answers her in 
solemn, earnest words that proclaim 
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the charter of free worship: but His 
main object was to press upon her the 
nearness of God, to let her see she 
could not shake off the Divine pressure, 
and yet to encourage her to meet and 
yield to the Divine pursuit. This de- 
sire in her heart for the living water, 
this shame and fathomless loneliness 
and sense of need—these things, Jesus 
meant her to know, were evidence not 
so much that she was seeking God, as 
that God was seeking her. His thirst 
for her spiritual response preceded her 
thirst for spiritual restoration. But 
she may respond: 1f she has not inno- 
cence to bring to God, at least she has 
sincerity and reality: and the Father is 
seeking for honest simple souls to wor- 
ship Him. What a liberal education 
in the idea of God lies in all this! 


Na 


But the woman’s brain, aflame 
throughout this startling interview, is 
tired now, and can take in no more. 
“When Christ comes,” she sighs, “we 
shall know everything: we shall know 
then what is the truth about God and 
our worship.” Then Jesus, seeing she is 
ready to receive the Christ—she 
“would have asked” of Him—“throws 
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back the cloak of which He had let a 
fold or two be blown aside and stands 
confessed”* as Christ the Revealer. 
The response of the woman’s spirit 
to that great self-disclosure is left un- 
described: the disciples arrive and 
gaze at the scene in undisguised as- 
tonishment: the woman abashed, runs 
to the village and calls the men, “Come 
see a man which told me all things that 
ever I did’”—(“all things!” how she 
had felt the piercing eyes of Christ!) 
—“this is not the Christ, is it?” So, 
as a preacher of Christ, distrusting 
her own mental conclusions, yet borne 
on her testifying way by the change in 
life that Christ had wrought for her, 
she passes from our view: Jesus re- 
mains, meditating in sweet thankful- 
ness on His Father’s work preceding 
His, not in her case only, but in how 
many others beside! The world is 
full of souls in whom the pursuing 
God has been “at work:’ how many 
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are ready like ripe corn for the har- 
vest of salvation! 

It is a conception of God that car- 
ries in and with it a whole philosophy 


* Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 
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of missionary work and directory of 
missionary method. 

Into that I cannot enter in detail. 
I wish as I close this study to point out 
how these five movements in this beau- 
tiful story correspond to well-known 
“movements” in the progress of a 
conversion. First, the wonder that the 
Lord hath need of me: next, the grop- 
ing after a blessing unanalyzed and un- 
named: next, the crashing of the Di- 
vine suddenly in upon one’s secret sin: 
next, the discovery of the near pres- 
sure of the loving urgency of God: 
finally, the disclosure of Christ—and 
the fusing of thought and feeling and 
design in the going out of the whole 
being to Him: this is, in prevailing 
type, how souls in moral disrepair, but 
honest in their very weakness, naive 
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even in their guilt, are brought to God, 
and fresh from their inbringing begin 
to bring others, too. Christ has His 
triumphs in the severe atmosphere of 
the intellectual perplexities of a 
blameless but unawakened Nicode- 
mus: He has perhaps His most nu- 
merous trophies among those sad- 
spirited souls who have once been the 
foolish playthings of sin and have been 
disillusioned. For them He waits until 
the Father’s “work” drives them His 
way: happy the souls. who fall a prey 
into His life-giving hands, Who makes 
some “Jacob’s well” His heavenly am- 
bush, and discovering Himself to them 
lets them see that their deepest need is 
for the love of God which stands no 
less in need of them and of their 
answering love. 


THE END. 


MPC ODEN SA SCHOLARS TRIBUTE TO OUR 
MASTER. 


Dr. John Watson (Jan Maclaren), of Liverpool, England. * 


“And after this, Joseph of Arima- 
thea (being a disciple, but secretly for 
fear of the Jews) besought Pilate that 
he. might take away the body of Jesus; 
and Pilate gave hvm leave. He came, 
therefore, and took the body of Jesus. 

“And there came also Nicodemus 
(which at the first came to Jesus by 
night) and brought a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes, about a hundred pounds 
weight.” John xix. 38-39. 

Before the tragedy of history closed 
and Jesus was crucified, our Lord had 
become the storm center of the na- 
tional life. He had compelled the at- 
tention of all classes; which classes in 
turn gave their decision on Jesus. We 
know what the Pharisees thought of 
Jesus, what the Sadducees thought of 
Jesus, what the government of the day 
—the Roman magistrates—thought of 
Jesus; and we know what the poor, 


*Preached to the Students’ Club of New York, 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


stupid, blundering, deluded, change- 
able proletariat thought of our Master. 
Their judgment is recorded, and by 
that judgment they are to be judged. 
I venture to suggest that the student 
in the shadow is the real controller of 
history. 

What did the scholars of that day 
think of Jesus? They were not all 
“dry as dust” scholars, not all bigots. 
There were many broad and liberal- 
minded ones, who, like Nicodemus, 
studied the signs of the coming of 
the Messiah; and that nameless law- 
yer who showed so candid a spirit that 
Jesus declared he was “not far from 
the kingdom of God.” 

And the finest representative of the 
class, the man who, I think, has not 
always received the place he should in 
our estimation, is the scholar whose 
life is related in the four Gospels. We 
know what the others thought of Jesus, 
but what did the scholars think of Je- 
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sus? There is no man, possibly, in 
the Bible gallery of portraiture who 
fulfilled himself, according to the idea 
of God, so perfectly and becomingly 
as this Jewish scholar. He appears 
first in the familiar passage usually 
employed as evidence for the doctrine 
of regeneration. . That is a just and 
proper use of the passage; but for 
the present, instead of theology let 
us have humanity, and instead of creed 
let us have character. Let us consider 
the persons who met and faced each 
other in a private interview that 
spring evening. They were as different 
as is the East from the West. Nico- 
demus belonged to the learned class; 
he was a member of the Supreme 
Council of the nation, and a scholar 
so distinguished that he seems to have 
held a premier position in the ranks 
of learning. When we speak of a 
scholar it does not matter whether he 
was a Jew or a Greek. A scholarly 
mind is the same in all ages and in all 
nations. The characteristics of a 
scholar are patience in labor, earnest 
passion for truth, an indifference to 
popular prejudices, and an elevation 
above this present world. There is no 
class of men more unworldly than 
scholars. The scholar loves beauty, 
truth and reality; and this man who 
faced Jesus was a_ characteristic 
scholar of his day. 

Jesus represents the other side. He 
had sprung from the common people. 
He had received nothing more than 
what we call an elementary education. 
He had wrought with His hands for 
His living, and He was brought up in 
a village notorious for the rudeness of 
its manners and the coarseness of its 
people. But He had appeared as a 
prophet and won the affection and 
respect of the people by the simplicity 
of His style; the profound spirituality 
of His ideas; His self-sacrificing life ; 
and by a certain indescribable and 
mysterious grace which surrounded 
Him like an atmosphere. 

These two faced one another. One, 
the head of a nation’s university, the 
child of religious and national culture. 


The other, an evangelist, without let- 
ters, speaking the people’s tongue and 
leading the people’s life. Jesus did 
not look upon a “dry as dust” scholar. 
He looked upon a modest, simple- 
minded, earnest, spiritual man; and 
Nicodemus did not look upon a low, 
young demagogue: he looked upon 
the Chief Saint and Mystic who has 
appeared in human history. They 
were far apart. It is remembered that 
Nicodemus sought Jesus by night, and 
by the majority he is considered to 
have in some way played the coward by 
seeking a midnight interview. Let us 
remember the situation. There are 
two types of men: the popular and the 
learned. God made the people, with 
the people’s ways, and God made the 
scholar with the scholar’s ways. We 
have no right to set up one standard 
making the people’s religion every 
man’s religion. If God has been 
pleased to make men in different pat- 
terns, what is required of men but to 
fulfill themselves ? 

Now contrast the representative of 
the people and the scholars. The peo- 
ple! If he had been one of the people 
he would have gone to Jesus in broad 
daylight, in the crowd, and everything 
he said he would have been willing to 
say at the pitch of his voice, and the 
more to see and hear the better. Quite 
right, you say. Now, on the scholar’s 
side: It is a little startling to attend 
a huge meeting and hear a man sud- 
denly tell the most sacred passages 
which have occurred between his soul 
and his Maker. It makes you shudder 
to hear a man pray at the top of his 
voice, making confession of sin, which 
you would mention with bated breath; 
and telling emotions for which you 
have had no words. This, you say, is 
dreadful and profane. Pause! pause! 
It is natural to the man. God made 
him so. It is his way of fulfilling him- 
self. But the scholar: he hates to ob- 
trude himself upon the public. He 
n ver for a moment imagines that 
people next to him want to know his 
profound and sublime emotions. 
Whatever he says he says to God 
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alone. The scholar is shy. It would 
be to him an absolute agony, a cruci- 
fixion of his noblest life to tell every- 
thing that has passed between his God 
and his soul. Are you to judge the 
scholar? No. If it be a man of Gali- 
lee, let him talk to Jesus in a public 
place; if he be a scholar, then let him 
go quietly at the close of the day and 
have an interview with Jesus. Then, 
remember, Nicodemus was a_ public 
man, and there must always be a great 
difference between a private person 
and one who is charged with the af- 
fairs of other people. If no one is 
following you, climb the hill any way 
you please, it makes no difference to 
the world what happens; you are 
alone; but if you are a guide and others 
are following you, be careful where 
you put your foot, for if you make a 
mistake it will be death to others. 
Nicodemus was a ruler, and had 
he suddenly, without consideration, 
thrown in his lot with Jesus, he had 
shown himself unworthy of his high 
position. On him depended many 
students and many other people. More 
than that. He had questions to ask 


_ which would never have occurred to 


The people did not ask 
many questions. They had no prob- 
lems to settle. They had not any, 
somewhat unfortunate, load of learn- 
ing coming between them and faith. 
The questions he had to ask were not 
suitable to ask in public and therefore 
he must meet Jesus alone. He acted 
bravely and quite becomingly in doing 
as he did. Therefore, in the last chap- 
ter of his life, he rises before us a 
typical scholar in his sincerity, mod- 
esty, quietness, and in his earnestness. 

You want a more public scene? You 
shall have it. We find ourselves in 
the council chamber of the nation. We 
see around us the heads of the Jewish 
people, and among them you can 
identify the mighty visitor. He is 
sitting in his high place. The council 
has become suspicious of Jesus. It 


the people. 


‘cannot prove anything against Him 


but they are afraid. They are waiting 
for the officers to bring in Jesus as a 
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prisoner. They come without Him. 
Is Nicodemus going to side with his 
colleagues? He speaks, and speaks to 
the point. What would you expect 
him to say? That he is a believer in 
Jesus, and that Jesus is the Son of 
God, and that they also should become 
followers of Jesus? I would not like 
a judge upon the bench to preach but 
to administer justice. Then he is a 
Christian man. I do not ask a mer- 
chant to conduct prayer meetings in 
his office or on the street, but that he so 
conduct his business, especially in 
times of strife, that men shall say 
“that man has become a son of God.” 
If I am judging a student [ shall not 
be conciliated by the fact that he gave 
his time to religious work at the ex- 
pense of his studies. I would say that 
the man who finishes his work, and 
takes his degree so thoroughly that 
professors, tutors and others acknowl- 
edge that he has done rightly, has 
brought honor to the name of our 
Lord and Master. I do not want Nico- 
demus to preach a sermon. But he 
speaks to his colleagues and says (as 
it were in modern language): “My 
lords, have you been acting according 
to law? I protest that you have 
broken and disregarded the safeguards 
which are flung around an innocent 
man. Behold! by your partial judg- 
ment you have already condemned 
Him. No evidence has been brought 
against Him. Is that the law? I pro- 
test, and as a judge of the Supreme 
Court I fling my shield over the 
wronged and outraged man.” Well 
done, Nicodemus. It is just what you 
should have said. His colleagues 
were ten times more impressed than if 
he had made a sensational harangue 
from his high place. Before I leave 
that chamber I wish to say, I am proud 
of Nicodemus, and I am also proud of 
my Lord, who has already entered 
upon the Via Dolorosa that is to end 
in the dust and shame of Calvary. 
Once more we shall meet Nicode- 
mus. And now if you are still feeling 
that you would like less of the shade 
and more of the open you will get the 
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open at last. We come to no private 
chamber, no small council room; we 
shall come to an open space, namely, 
the hill of Calvary on which our Lord 
was crucified. The conspiracy has 
succeeded, and the greatest prophet 
God ever sent to Israel, and the most 
perfect man that ever lived, has been 
done to death. All is over. He has 
said the last word; done the last act of 
mercy. It is all over? Well, not 
quite. His body is hanging upon the 
cross and I am haunted with terror 
as to what is going to be done with 
the body of my Master. We cannot 
reverse the decision, but oh, it will be 
the crowning shame of all if that body 
is taken from the cross and flung to 
the dogs, or laid in a felon’s grave. 
It would not affect His work, I pre- 
sume, nor His resurrection, but the 
Churcen would weep at the insult. 
Who will bury Christ? Ah, now I 
grant you we want open work; open 
confession; no secret interviews, but 
brave doing. Who is able for it? Oh, 
I know. There are the people He 
raised from the dead; there are the 
lepers He cured; there are the blind 
men to whom He showed the glory of 
the world; there are those whose tears 
He wiped away—hundreds of them. I 
only want half a dozen to take down 
that poor body and put it in some kind 
of grave, and shed some tears over it. 
Not one! Not one! Ah, well, there 
are the people, the enthusiastic, out- 
spoken, buoyant, emotional people. 
They will come in hundreds. I already 
hear them cry, “Hosanna to the Son 
of David!” He loved the people. He 
threw in His lot with them. He could 
have come to terms with the rulers and 
it was because He would not that He 
was sent to the cross. He died for 
the people, who never had such a 
friend. We only ask the people to 
bury Him. It is a public act and they 
will like to do it. It is a chance for a 
great procession; for a spontaneous 
exhibition of dramatic loyalty. Where 
are the people? Ah, I would lift up 
my voice and beseech you not to put 
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too much trust in the people’s loyalty. 
They are very easily turned. It is not 
exactly that they are deliberately false ; 
it is that they are subject to endless, 
passing emotions. The people have 
not always stood by the leaders, and 


in this greatest of all instances, the - 
people” for whom our Chief Leader © 
died, had not the courage to bury His — 


dead body. 

I have some hope still. You believe 
very much in dramatic profession. 
You like to hear a man stand up and 


repeat the creed. You say, “There is ™ 


that representative Christian ; he holds 
the creed and is not ashamed of it.” 
I know, I know, I know the man. 
There was a man who stood forward 
and said, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” That was a 
brave confession, and if any man can 
make that confession with his mind 
and his heart together, honestly, then 
let him thank God, for it has been re- 
vealed to him from above. The man 
who can accept Christ as the Son of 
God has found, I thoroughly believe, 
the secret. of the universe: . He issin 
the way of life everlasting ; he is walk- 
ing in the path of light which will lead 
to the fullness of day. Now, where is 
he? He is*the man to bury Christ. 
Ah, friends, you know who it was. 
You know where he was at this mo- 
ment and why he was hidden away. 
We shall cast no stone; we shall say 
nothing about that brave confessor. 
Tt does not follow that because a man 
can say the whole Nicene creed he 
will have courage enough to suffer for 
Jesus Christ. So there is nobody to 
bury Christ! Ah, yes. There are 
two men, although one was a coward, 
of whom it says in the gospel, ““He was 
a disciple secretly.” (It does not say 
that of Nicodemus.) This was Joseph 
of Arimathea. He was a capitalist, and 
they are afraid of everything, of every 
change, and movement; terrified of 
the churches, of the people, of poli- 
ticians, of their own work. But Joseph 
comes now, and Nicodemus comes 
with him and—oh, beautiful touch of 
the fine, delicate, scholarly nature— 


thank you.” 


Nicodemus brings with him a hundred 
weight. of myrrh and aloes, so that 
the fragrance of the spice might be 
laid on the body of Jesus. They have 
done Him to death, but Nicodemus 


__ sends Him to the grave fragrant with 


his devotion and his affection. 

Now who is brave? 
the thorough Christian? Now who is 
the loyal type of true gentleman? If, 
when all goes well with me, some one 
gives a cheer, I say, “Thank you, 
Every man’s approba- 
tion helps me, but I do not know what 
is its value. When everybody forsakes 
me and my back is to the wall and 
there is nobody to help me, and the 
stones are flung in my face, if a man 
steps out and takes his place beside me, 
then I know who is my friend. I don’t 
care what he has said about me pub- 


~ licly; he speaks now by his act in the 


there were not twelve disciples. 


. 


Judas Iscariot. 


Now who is. 


OMe 


crisis of my life. At first Nicodemus 
was silent; when danger gathered 
around Jesus he rose and spoke; when 
Jesus was dead this man threw in his 
lot with a beaten Christ. Is there 
courage in you to throw in your lot 
with a triumphant and living Christ? 
Remember that riches are a great 
danger, and the American nation has 
been very prosperous of recent years. 
Remember that learning is often a 
hindrance to faith, and that Jesus re- 
veals to the simple that which is often 
concealed from the wise. But re- 
member this also: That when things 
were at the worst with Christ, He was 
laid to rest with fragrance of love. 


By whom? By the Church? No. 
By the people? No. By those whom 
He had helped? No. But by a capi- 


talist of Jerusalem and the representa- 
tive scholar of the day. . 


(UDAS 1SCARIOT 


Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson, M. A. 


We speak of the twelve disciples, but 
A -disciple 
is one who learns the mind of his Master. 
Judas Iscariot was “one of the twelve,” but 
he was never a disciple of Jesus Christ. In 
this single and simple fact is the key to the 
tragic story of the traitor. 

A great deal has been written about 
Judas, and various very intricate and subtle 
theories have been spun of his character. 
The idea in some people’s mind seems to 
be that the life of the most infamous man 
in history must be explained only by ex- 
traordinary considerations. But this is a 
mistaken assumption. The way to death is 
a broad way. The lost soul—even if he be 
a Judas—needs no subtle theories to ex- 
plain how he was lost. There is something 
artificial and untrue to life in elaborate and 
ingenious accounts of the tragedy of Judas: 
his own account of it, if he had confessed it, 
would have been something much simpler. 


And, it may be added, that a true account 


of Judas must be stern and solemn. There 
are theories of his character which would 


whitewash his guilt, and make him rather 
a merely mistaken than a lost man. No 
picture of Judas is true, the effect of which 
is to minimize the terrible words about him 
that “it were better for that man if he had 
never been born.” 

Let us, then, glance over his story, and 
try to read it as it is written, at once plainly, 
so as to need no artificial light to make it 
intelligible, and yet also darkly, with an 
awful doom. 

The first distinctive fact we know about 
Judas is that he joined Christ’s company. 
It is not conceivable that he would have 
done this without some elements of good 
in his motives, possibly even preponderating 
in them. But we are only too clearly told 
of at least one thing in his character, which 
developed even in his discipleship, and 
proved a canker in it. Judas was merce- 
nary. This was a characteristic not only of 
his nationality, but of the particular district 
of Jewism to which he belonged. He was 
of Kerioth—a Judean, therefore, and not, 
as were the other disciples, Galilean. The 
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two districts have marked physical and 
geographical differences, and their inhabi- 
tants also differed in character. “The Gali- 
leans,” said a verse in the Talmud, “were 
more anxious for honor than for money; 
but the reverse was true of the Judeans.” 
It would be unjust to stigmatize Judas as 
mercenary merely on the strength of a gen- 
eralization such as this, but the definite 
facts and statements in the gospel narrative 
make it clear, that only too well did he 
sustain this evil reputation of the district of 
his birth. His niggardliness appears from 
the way in which he grudged the box of 
spikenard which a grateful love lavished on 
Jesus, while his actual dishonesty is af- 
firmed in the statement, that he stole from 
the common funds of the apostolic company, 
of which he had become the treasurer. 

It may be asked: How did such a man— 
a man both ungenerous and even unprin- 
cipled—ever think of joining the fortunes of 
Jesus? I have said that doubtless there 
were some good motives in his doing so, 
but it is not difficult»to see that there was 
that about the call of the new Messiah 
which would appeal to the unworthy side 
of Judas’ nature. We must never allow 
ourselves to forget that every Jew imagined 
that the Messiah’s kingdom would be a 
political kingdom. To the more spiritually 
minded, it was a moral kingdom, too, but 
to them, as well as to others, it was “a 
restoring again of the kingdom to Israel” 
out of the usurping hands of Rome. All 
the disciples looked for this—almost to the 
very end. And among them, Judas thought 
of it, and therefore the prospect of what 
we might call “the sweets of office” rose 
before his mind. One need not make too 
much of this. And there was in it nothing 
morally wrong. It was in what followed 
that this which Judas had in his mind in 
common with all the disciples, became in 
his case his ruin. As I have already said, 
he was never a disciple. Let me explain. 

All the disciples had this material expec- 
tation regarding the Messiah. Now, we 
know that Jesus utterly disappointed this. 
He refused to be made king. He set up no 
political propaganda. He declared that His 
kingdom was not of this world. And— 
though reluctantly and very slowly—eleven 
of the disciples learned this new programme, 


their old ideas clung to their minds, but 


still they too learned the Master’s mind. 


They had a personal devotion to Him which 


was stronger than any political disappoint- 
ment. It was hard for Peter and John to 
give up the idea of thrones on the Messiah’s 
right hand and left, but at any rate one 


thing was sure—they never could give Him 


up! 

But with Judas it was otherwise. His 
loyalty received a shock when he found 
that Jesus would not follow paths that led 
to material success and political power. 


His disappointment proved greater than - 


his devotion. When he joined the following 
of Jesus, this Judean may very well have 
had some personal attachment and attrac- 
tion towards Him; but if so, this was only 
one tie among others which were more 
selfish and material. And now, when Jesus 
deliberately broke all ties to Himself which 
were of the lower kind, and made a per- 
sonal love to Him, and a learning of His 
mind, the one reason why His followers 
should hold on to Him, Judas reconsidered 
his position. He began to realize that to 
cast in his lot with Jesus was turning out 
to be something different from what he had 
expected. When the popular Prophet, 
round Whom multitudes were thronging, 
and Who seemed to be the Man of the day 
and of the future, said, “Follow me,’ Judas 
obeyed. The acceptance involved no great 
sacrifice, and contained the prospect of real 
gain. But when the Master, the crowds 
now growingly hostile, and the future un- 
certain and even ominous, said, “Learn of 
me”’—learn to seek first the kingdom of 
God in My sense of that word, a sense 
that does not mean earthly honor and power 
and riches, Judas hesitated. He felt he had 
made a mistake in ever becoming one of 
this Man’s following. They had different 
ideas of things. And so Judas refused to 
learn of Jesus—to be really His disciple: 
Probably matters remained in this state 
for some time. He remained with the com- 
pany of Jesus. No definite reason emerged 
to precipitate his departure. But he did 
not remain the same man. Constant inter- 
course must result either in an increase or 
a diminution of intimacy. During this time, 
while the others were getting to know Jesus 
better, learning His thoughts and accepting 
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-His aims, Judas was drifting away and 
getting more and more out of sympathy with 
it all. He was still of the twelve, but he 
was the outsider among the disciples. 

At last, things developed ‘so as to bring 
matters between Jesus and him to a crisis. 
It was at Bethany. Jesus persisted in set- 
ting His face to go to Jerusalem. The city 
was now bitterly hostile, and to go there 
meant for Him and for His company 
danger, and perhaps death. The disciples 
knew this. Thomas did not disguise it when 
he said, “Let us go to Jerusalem that we may 
die with him.” Judas heard Thomas say 
that. He made no remark, but that night he 
did not sleep. He had a question to answer. 
How long was he going to keep up this 
farce of discipleship with Jesus—a farce 
that now threatened to develop into a trag- 
edy? 

Why should he go to Jerusalem and die 
with Jesus? Why should he? What had 
Jesus given him that in return he should 
imperil his life? Jesus had brought him 
nothing but disillusionment. By this time, 
they should have been the favorite ministers 
of a popular monarch: instead of that, they 
were involved in a discredited faction which 
was now in imminent peril of bringing down 

_on its Leader and His associates death it- 

self. Judas made up his mind that certainly 

he for one was not going to put his head 
ina trap for Jesus’ sake—of all men. 
Why did he not simply desert that night? 

Ah,.why indeed did he not? But Judas was 

not merely disappointed: he was bitter. 

Desertion might have been enough if he 

had only been the former, but to the bitter 

“revenge is sweet.” Now, why was Judas 

thus bitter against Jesus? There was a 
moral reason for that. For days, and 

weeks, and months, he had been living a 

false life in the very presence of the search- 

ing purity of Jesus. He was therefore con- 
stantly resisting good—good in its most 
powerful, most convincing, most unanswer- 
able expression. Therefore he came to hate 
it. Appeals of good which are weak ‘and 
ineffective, a bad man may resist only with 

a kind of contempt. But appeals of good 

which your conscience cannot answer and 

yet cannot evade, a bad man comes to hate. 

Judas could neither evade the purity of 
- Jesus nor answer it, and he came to hate 


-erate sinning in the face of light. 
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Him. All that most devilish kind of hate 
revived in his heart that night, and he went 
forth, slipped through the dark olives, en- 
tered the city early in the morning, not a 
deserter merely, but the betrayer. He made 
his bargain with the priests. He took any 
price. He could have named any figure for 
the betrayal cf Jesus, and, if it had been 
the ordinary mercenary man of Kerioth who 
was doing it, he would not have lost his 
chance of making a good bargain. But it 
was a man whose heart was flamed with 
Satanic bitterness against the Holy One of 
God. It was not the money he wanted, it 
was the blood. He took, without bargain, 
the price of a mere slave, when he might 
have held out for a ransom. It was 
not, I say again, the money he wanted, it 
was the blood of the Holy One. 

This was the Judas to whom before the 
supper, Jesus said: “Do it—quickly!” Could 
any words more terribly show how utterly 
and hopelessly he was alienated from Jesus. 
What a word of despair to come from the 
Saviour—that He should hurry this lost man 
to his sin. 

And this was the Judas—bitter and now 
hardened—who betrayed Jesus with a kiss. 
The perfidy of the act, the shocking callous- 
ness of it, the shameless cynicism of it make 
that deed one of the most graphic instances 
on record of the hardening power of delib- 
As one 
says, who had only too sad reason to know 
the truth of his words, 


“It hardens all within 
And ‘petrifies the feeling.” 


I shall refer in only two or three sentences 
to the tragic sequel of this—the traitor’s re- 
morse and death. The accounts of this in the 
gospel narrative and in the Book of Acts 
are somewhat divergent, but the facts of 
the revulsion of feeling in the mind of 
Judas and of his violent end stand out 
clearly. His distress of mind is sometimes 
taken to show that Judas did not really 
mean to betray Jesus to death, but only, as 
it had been said, to force His hand and 
compel Him to come out as a political 
Messiah, strong enough to meet His ene- 
mies, and so on. The remorse of Judas 
needs no such explanation. For one thing, 
a bad deed looks to its doer very different 
when it is done, compared with what it 
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looked merely in proposal. Of Nero’s mur- 
der of his mother, Tacitus says that after 
the crime was carried out the enormity of 
it was understood. So was it with the 
crime of Judas. He had hit out at Jesus 
in his bitterness and hatred, considering the 
awfulness of what he was doing as little as 
he calculated its market value, and when he 
saw the thing he had actually done, even 
his soul shuddered.. And there was more 
than this in his remorse. His words to the 
High Priest show a sickening sense of fail- 
ure in his heart. He had thought of this 
blow to get his triumph over Jesus. But in 
the very moment of what should have been 
his triumph, the unassailable innocence of 
Jesus rose up before him, and he felt all 
his cleverness and bitterness could never 
even touch that. He had not triumphed 
over Jesus. Even captive, bound, reviled, 
Jesus was utterly out of his power to harm. 
Judas had struck only at himself. The sense 
of the sublime heavenly superiority of Jesus 
to anything that could be done to Him, and 
the sense of the unutterable and infernal 
degradation of himself, filled Judas with a 
helpless despair, and he rushed forth to a 
dark and dreadful death. 

Many warning lessons rise out of this 
tragic story, but I shall take only one on 
the line of the view of Judas as a man who 


was one of the twelve, but was never a dis-- 


ciple. 

The way Judas was lost was by a daily 
falseness and disloyalty to Christ. To the 
outward eye, his betrayal of his Master 
seemed a sudden fall. Doubtless, it stunned 
the other disciples when they saw it. But 
it was not sudden. It was prepared for, not 
merely by the repeated pilferings of the bag, 
but also by his far oftener repeated secret 
refusals to obey the voice of his Master, 
Who would have led him daily to higher 
things. Is there ever a sudden fall? Now 
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and then, we are scandalized by the un- 
expected news that some one, prominent in 
Church or State, has fallen into some great 
sin. We call it a sudden fall, but, I ask, is 
there ever a sudden fall? Is it not sudden 
only as a dynamite outrage is sudden—un- 
looked for by us, but the result of long, 
secret underground preparation? It is by 
daily private refusals of Christ and yield- 
ings to sin that we pave the way, when cir- 
cumstances are ripe for it, to some great 
and awful act of sin like that of Judas. 

And, further, all this went on in Judas 
in the very presence of Jesus Himself, went 
on in a man who had to do with Jesus every 
day. With a meaning deeper than the old 
Latin poet dreamed of, we may say of the 
man that he saw goodness, and pined away 
because he turned from it. Surely there is a 
warning here which none of us can afford 
to neglect. We are with Christ and the 
things of Christ constantly—in Church life 
and work, and in all the concerns of the 
evangel. In this very place, in the very 
holiest circle on earth, this man Judas sank 
into hell. It is often said and truly that 
there is a way from the darkest sin to 
Christ; but it is also true that the false 
soul finds a way even from the very pres- 
ence of the gospel to his ruin. You re- 
member Bunyan’s remark at the close of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress about the end of 
poor Ignorance: “Then I saw that there was 
a way to Hell even from the gates of 
Heaven.” 

The only thing that would have saved Ju- 
das was that he should really have become 
the disciple of Jesus. We are “of the 
twelve’—that is, of Christ’s company, of the 
Church. Are we disciples of Jesus? A man 
who comes to learn Christ’s mind—about 
life, about sin, about salvation, about God, 
about himself, about everything—is His 
disciple. The disciple may fall like Peter, 
but he cannot be lost like Judas. 


THE CHURCH ECONOMIST. 


eS outbid UO LIONAL.CHURCH. 
O. P. Richardson. 


PROPOSED NEW TABERNACLE (FRONT VIEW). 


Nine years ago the Third Baptist Church 
~ of Atlanta was composed of some five hun- 
dred people. Of these perhaps fifty per cent 
would gather on Sunday for worship. The 
‘church was dormant in spirit and poor in 
this world’s goods. To this church, and in 
. such condition, Dr. Len G. Broughton ac- 
cepted a call in 1898. For the space of a 
year he labored here, but to a nature like 
his such a state of affairs was not to be 
endured. 

Without one cent of capital Dr. Brough- 
ton laid his plans. There was not money 
enough in the treasury to purchase an 
option on the lot desired. The first step 
was to borrow one hundred dollars with 
which to get the desired option. The lot 
was bought on credit, and in like manner a 
building was erected. This action met with 
strenuous opposition on the part of a por- 
tion of the members. The result was a di- 
vision of the church, in consequence of 
which Dr. Broughton began his work in the 
new building, which now took the name of 
the Baptist Tabernacle, with something like 
three hundred and fifty members. 

There were many obstacles to be over- 
come; many prejudices to live down; many 
old things to be left out; and many new 
things to be added. But in spite of these 
difficulties the church grew, slowly at first, 


but surely, till from this. inauspicious be- 
ginning there are now some seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty members. The Sunday 
school, on the first day in the new building, 
had one hundred and thirty-five people 
present. To-day it has an enrolment of 
something like fifteen hundred, and an 
average attendence of about one thousand. 
The church building has been completely 
renovated. In place of the original wooden 
structure there now stands a substantial 
brick building with a seating capacity of 
about twenty-five hundred. 

The opening of this new building marks 


STUDENTS’ DORMITORY. 


the birth of the first of the numerous in- 
stitutions founded by Dr. Broughton, 
namely, the March Bible Conference. This 
is, without doubt, the greatest institution of 
the kind that the South has ever known. 
Every year thousands of people gather from 
all sections of the South to hear the Word 
of God expounded. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the good done every year by this con- 
ference. Under its influence hundreds of 
people are converted, and many who have 
grown cold in the work are restored. The 
services of the greatest evangelists and stu- 
dents of the Bible in the world are secured 
to aid Dr. Broughton in this great work. 
The Northfield Conference has aided him 
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greatly in securing the services of such men 
as Gipsy Smith, G.- Campbell Morgan, 
Samuel Chadwick, F. B. Meyer, and nu- 
merous others. Dr. Broughton is deeply 
appreciative of the aid the Northfield Con- 
ference has thus rendered him. © 

The next step in the work was the organi- 
zation of city missions. Dr. Broughton be- 
gan by preaching on the streets of Atlanta. 
Later a tent was purchased, and in this tent 
meetings were held in various parts of the 
city. As the tent was moved from section 


GRADUATING CLASS OF NURSES. 


to section, rooms would be rented in the 
section from which the tent was moved, 
and mission stations established to keep up 
the work begun by the tent meetings. As 
the material in a particular section seemed 
exhausted, the station would be moved to 
another section. In this way five missions 
are kept in operation constantly. The work 
of these is overlooked’ and personally su- 
perintended by the pastor’s assistant, Mr. 
E. H. Peacock, whose name is well known 
wherever there has been sickness or dis- 
tress. 

Next in order of the institutions is the 
Home for Helpless Women and Children. 
There came one day to the notice of Dr. 
Broughton two helpless women, for whom 
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no place where care could be taken of them 
could be found in all the city. They ap- 
pealed to the big-heartedness of Dr. 
Broughton and his associates. A room was 
secured. People in different sections of the 


city gave various articles of furniture and - 


fixtures, and thus the room was fitted out. 
Here the two women were piaced and given 
every care and attention. From this was 
suggested the thought of a Home for Help- 
less Women and Children. The thought 
materialized, a larger house was rented and 
furnished, and the home _ established. 
Larger quarters were secured as the de- 
mands on the home increased. Finally it 
took the name of the Tabernacle Infirmary, 
and then the first class of the Training 
School for Nurses was organized. Since 
then the capacity has been increased several 
times, and a dormitory for nurses estab- 
lished, and now there is in the South no 
better equipped hospital, no finer staff of 
physicians and surgeons, no brighter nor 
better band of nurses than is found at the 
Tabernacle Infirmary. 

It is distinctly a Christian hospital. Every 
nurse must be a Christian, and is forced to 
take a regular course of Bible training in 
connection with h three years’ course, 
Thus, in this hospital, not only has mtch 
been done for the physical good of man, 
but many hearts entering its doors steeped 
in sin have come out cleansed by the blood 
of Jesus, Whom they have found under the 
Christian influence which predominates the 
institution. But even with its increased 
capacity and equipment the infirmary is still 
unable to meet the demands made upon it. 

The Dormitory for Young Ladies was the 
next feature developed by Dr. Broughton. 
The purpose of this dormitory is to furnish 
board and lodging, at the lowest possible 
cost, to young ladies working in the city. 
At the same time these young ladies are 
afforded the best Christian influence and 
training. Night classes are conducted for 
the benefit of the occupants. In the evening 
every young lady in the building is required 
to attend prayers, which are held in the 
parlor. The influence is intended, as nearly 
as is possible, to take the place of that ex- 


erted by father and mother. As an example 


of the care that is taken of these young 
ladies, let us assume that one of them is 
taken ill. The average city boarding house 
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would say: “Pay your board and you may 
stay; otherwise you may not.” Instead of 
such a cruel method as this, the occupant of 
the dormitory would be taken at once-to the 
Tabernacle Infirmary, and there she would 
be cared for until she was fully recovered. 
In addition to such benevolent methods as 
this, various kinds of amusements are fur- 
nished to the young ladies, which cost them 
absolutely nothing. This institution began 
with six boarders; now it has seventy-five, 
and as many more are turned away from its 
doors every month because of its limited 
capacity. 

While the work in these different direc- 

tions was growing, the Tabernacle Lyceum 
Course was instituted. The first remark to 
be made in regard to this institution is that 
it is not for making money, but.is embraced 
in, and constitutes one feature of, the 
Tabernacle educational system. The course 
embraces ten of the best lectures, entertain- 
ments, musicals, etc. Season tickets are 
sold for one dollar and a half, which makes 
the price of each attraction fifteen cents. 
’ The Bible Training School, which is now 
in the second year of its growth, was the 
next in order. This school is modeled in 
large measure after the Moody Bible In- 
stitute. It furnishes a dormitory for its pu- 
pils, who are trained here in the knowledge 
and teachings of the Bible. Its primary 
function is to prepare pastors’ assistants 
and missionaries for both home and foreign 
work. 

The Tabernacle Employment Depart- 
ment is the last of the institutions in con- 
nection with the Tabernacle. Its purpose is 
twofold: First, it _proposes to secure a 
position for any one who shall register, 
charging, not a registration fee, but a small 
per cent of the first month’s salary. Count- 
less numbers of people thus find a means of 
securing work. Second, like all the other 
institutions of the Tabernacle, an effort is 
always made to ascertain the spiritual con- 
dition of the applicant, and often those seek- 
ing positions find, not only the desired 
means of support, but also the way to salva- 
tion. 

The church itself is the center around 
which these numerous institutions are fo- 
cused. Hence, having outlined briefly the 
work of the institutions, it will be well to 
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consider for a moment the features that 
make this stand, as an institutional church, 
peculiarly apart from other churches of its 
kind. 

The primary object of the average insti-- 
tutional church is to relieve the physical 
wants and sufferings of humdnity in general. 
The argument usually held forth is, when a 
man is raised from the depths of poverty 
and want, when his body is cleansed and 
his hunger is satisfied, that then in the 
natural course of events he will become a 
better man; that his ideals will be higher 
than before. It is here that a fallacy | 
occurs. 

Dr. Broughton believes in and practices 
humanity. Certainly there is little use in 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ to a 
poor soul bound in the iron chains of 
direst distress, while the coffers of the 
church are full. “The parable of the Good 
Samaritan,” says Dr. Broughton, “is a pic- 
ture of the church.’”’ Therefore it is his pur- 
pose, as best it can be accomplished by the 
church with its own poverty, to relieve this 
condition of heartaching and struggling hu- 
manity. But the primary object of Dr. 
Broughton’s work is the salvation of souls. 
That is to say: “The soul first; the life 
second.” Hence, while relieving the physi- 
cal wants of the thousands who appeal to 
him and to his church, the message of sal- 
vation is delivered to the sufferer. For Dr. 
Broughton says that if you can get a 
man’s soul cleansed and pure, then it is the 
natural course of humanity that care will 
be taken of the bodily wants. 

The important feature of Dr. Broughton’s 
work is evangelism. Evidence of this spirit 
is found in the fact that every summer the 
tent is brought out, and tent meetings held 
all over the city. 

Dr. Broughton says: “The greatest ques- 
tion of the South to-day is the condition of 
the poor white people. The average church 
of to-day fails to reach this class. Yet from 
this class come our greatest men in all 
phases of life.”’ His efforts have been ex- 
erted for the most part in behalf of these 
people. But the church and all of its insti- 
tutions are inadequate to the scope of the 
work. In consequence of the need of en- 
largement, Dr. Broughton has laid plans as 
follows :— 
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A new building eight stories high, one 
hundred and fifty feet wide, and two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long will be erected. 
This building will contain :— 

A lower tabernacle divided into Sunday- 
school rooms, educational classrooms, gym- 
nasium, bath rooms, game rooms for young 
ladies and young men, kitchen and dining 
room, all to be thrown into one auditorium 
seating twenty-five hundred, when needed. 

An upper tabernacle with three floors and 
a capacity of six thousand for the Sunday 
work of the church and all of its large 
meetings. This auditorium will be used 
also for all forms of religious and educa- 
tional conventions. 

The rear end of the building will contain 
administration offices and classrooms for the 
Bible Training School. 

At each end of the building three stories, 
one hundred and fifty feet wide and sixty 
feet deep, will be set apart, one to be used 
as a dormitory for young ladies, the other 
as a dormitory for young men. The pupils 
of the Bible school will also find accom- 
modation here. Between these will be a 
café and dining room. Thus four hundred 
young ladies and four hundred young men 
will be furnished splendid religious homes 
at the lowest cost possible. 
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On the corner of the same lot which the 
above described building will occupy, the 
new Tabernacle Infirmary and the Taber- 
nacle Infirmary Home for Nurses will be 
built. 

The whole educational system of the 
Tabernacle is to be incorporated into the 
Tabernacle College, which will furnish in- 
struction in any line desired, whether scien- 
tific, literary, or commercial. The work of 
the college will be conducted principally at 
night, for the convenience of those for 
whom the benefit of its courses is intended, 
namely, the working people. 

All these plans are embraced within the 
one scheme, and will cost about three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Every plan is laid 
with a view of simplicity, and at the same 
time substantiality. Otherwise the cost 
would be much greater. Already there has 
been raised between one hundred and 
twenty and one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars, which is a sufficient guarantee 
of success. Work will begin as soon as all 
the arrangements are completed. Dr. 
Broughton expects to receive material aid 
in this building work from his many friends, 
in England as well as in America. Certainly 
he has done a great work; and certainly he 
deserves the support of all who love him 
in this, his greatest undertaking. 


FOLLOWING UP THE EVANGELIST. 
Rev. Ni Faysomith; 


All evangelists and pastors feel that upon 
the departure of the evangelist the very im- 
portant task of following up those who have 
been reached by his ministry devolves upon 
the pastor, and that the permanent results 
of the mission depend very largely upon the 
wisdom with which this work is done. It 
has been suggested that one pastor’s method 
may be of some help to others. 

When Dr. Torrey left us at the close of 
his five days’ ‘mission, the pastor had the 
names of 163 people who had professed 
conversion. Of this number 89 were stu- 
dents at the Northfield Seminary, and while 
the connection between the Seminary and 
church is very close, and the students are 
most earnestly invited to unite with us dur- 


ing their stay here, still it was felt that the 
large majority of these young converts would 
prefer to unite with their home churches. 
Accordingly the list of student converts was 
handed over to the principal of the Semi- 
nary with most gratifying results. 

On the last night of Dr. Torrey’s meet- 
ings it was announced that the special ser- 
vices would be continued during the two 
months following—or until communion 
Sabbath in May—by meetings twice a week, 
consisting of an evangelistic gospel service 
on Sunday evenings and a Bible class on 
Tuesday evenings. For the sake of giving 
the Bible class individuality we gave it a 
name—the “Berean Bible Class.” We made 
the Sabbath evening meetings as thoroughly 
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evangelistic in character as we were able. 
Special music was provided and after the 
sermon we got the young converts to come 
forward to the front pews and had a live 
testimony meeting after the form of a 
Methodist class meeting, in which everyone 
took part, either voluntarily or by being 
called upon. We taught them two or three 
gospel choruses that will always be asso- 
ciated in their minds with their conversion. 
So we tried to train them to speak for 
Christ and feel themselves at home in the 
church. 

Although the weather was frequently 
against us, the attendance upon the Berean 
Bible Class averaged over one hundred. We 
studied the great central doctrines of our 
creed, Sin and Its Consequences, Deity of 
Christ, His Atoning Work, Regeneration, 
Faith, Repentance, and The Holy Spirit. 
We used the blackboard and conducted the 
class in Bible reading style, with note books, 
oral review, etc., and with special attempt 
to have every member of the class take part. 

Thus we tried to train the young converts 
in fundamental Christian truth and for in- 
telligent assent to our church statement of 
faith. After the class we all adjourned to 
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the parish house for a social hour, closing 
the evening at about half past nine. This 
method of work certainly proved interesting, 
for the class generally; old and young, re- 
quested that it continue through May. It 
should be said that in all this nothing was 
said about our ultimate purpose—to train 
these young converts for intelligent church 
membership and hold them together until 
they could be “folded.” We thought it 
wiser to wait the two months before even 
giving them an opportunity to unite with 
the church, 

As comm‘inion Sabbath drew near the 
pastor preached on Church Membership, 
using for his text 1 Tim. iii. 15; wrote a 
personal letter of invitation to each young 
Christian; called upon some of them who 
seemed to need special instruction; called a 
meeting of the church committee and left 
the result with God. 

On May 5 we had the joy of receiving 
into our fellowship ninety-four people. This 
number included all but twenty-two of the 
townspeople who had professed conversion 
and we are expecting more of these to come 
soon. 

Northfield, Mass., May 17, 1907. 


GHilk CHa hil HODS IN BRIE: 


ENTERTAINING Missionaries.—The rector 
of Holy Apostles Episcopal Church, New 
York, is fortunate in having a house 
wherein live clerical and lay workers in the 
parish. In planning the house some spare 
rooms were provided, and notice given to 
the board of missions, and put in the offi- 
cial missionary magazine, that mission- 
aries from all. fields, happening to be in 
New York, are cordially invited to stop at 
Holy Apostles House, without money or 
price. 

The argument of the rector is that touch 
with missionaries during meals, at odd 
times before or after family prayers at 
night, and in the morning after breakfast 
and before the day’s work begins, will am- 
ply repay for the entertainment. The prac- 
tice of entertaining any and all mission- 
aries who happen along has now been in 
operation for a year. The effect, so the rec- 
tor says, has been beyond his expectations. 


He feels sure the parish is ahead on the 
contract. Missionaries have come, have 
appreciated the courtesy, and have been 
assisted, and yet the hospitality has not 
been abused. The numbers have been just 
about right, so as not to overcrowd accom- 
modations. Workers in the parish have 
been much stimulated, and an outcome has 
been that the assistant minister volunteered 
to go to Mexico, and is there now, sup- 
ported by the Holy Apostles parish. 


Two anp Two Socrety.—In the Bush- 
wick Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, is a novel and effective organiza- 
tion with this name. The official explana- 
tion of its workings reads :— 


Volunteer workers, going out by two and 
two, the membership roll kept only by the 
Recording Angel. Rules: (1) Kneel down 
and pray before starting out on any mis- 
sion; (2) then go as the Holy Spirit may 
lead, and make disciples for Christ, visit the 
sick, reclaim backsliders, help the poor and 
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needy, talk and work and pray for the 
church; (3) tell no one but the Heavenly 
Father, and look to Him only for reward. 
The new pastor of the church, the Rev. 
Dr. John Lewis Clark, says: “The Two 
and Two Society is .working wonders in 
our church. Since I came here in March, 
1906, we have received 158 new members 
into fellowship, most of them on confession 
of faith, and our prayer meetings are 
glorious. Most of these happy results can 


Meat, 


be traced to the Two and Two’s. 


Tue TrystinG PLrace.—Under this head- 
ing the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Rev. U. Frank- 
lin Smiley, pastor, issues a neat card bear- 
ing the topics for its prayer meetings for 
the months of April, May and June. All 
the topics for the quarter have reference to 
the parables of Jesus,.which were “consid- 
ered in the light of present-day problems.” 


For their suggestion the topics for June 


are given here :— 


June 5th. “The Leaven,” Luke xiii. 21, 
The Gospel all Pervasive. 


June 12th. “Dives and Lazarus,’ Luke 
xvi. 19-31, The Recompense of the Fu- 
ture. 

June 19th. “The Unprofitable ‘Servants,” 


Luke xvii. 7-10, Doing Our Duty. 
June 26th. “The Pounds,” Luke xix. 12-27, 
Diligence and Sloth Rewarded. 


Montuiy CALENDAR.—In a simple but 
effective manner the monthly calendar of 
the Montgomery Baptist Church, Colmar, 
Pa., is presented on a slip of heavy paper 
which bears, following the “name of the 
church and of the pastor, the Rev. William 
Conner, the church motto for 1907: “If 
thou canst believe, all things are possible 
to him that believeth”? (Mark ix. 23). 
Topics are given for the Sunday services, 
morning and evening; for the prayer meet- 
ings, and for the pastor’s Bible class which 
meets before service Sunday mornings, 


Downtown Work 1n St. Louts.—The 


first number of the Tabernacle Bulletin, 


published in the interest of the Memorial 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., gives an outline of the many forms of 
effort maintained at that center under the 
direction of the Rev. John W: Eltzholtz. 
Among them may be mentioned a “Society 
of Hebrew Christians” which meets Friday 
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evening of each week, a “Normal Class” 
for Bible study with a two years’ course, 
meeting Tuesday evenings, lessons in music, 
elocution, cooking, millinery, and English, 
and a “Church Book Store” through which 


“members may purchase books at less than 


usual prices. “Needy people are also ‘aided 
with legal advice and medical attention. 
The church is supported in large part by the 
Second Presbyterian Church, of which the 
Rey. Dr. S. J. Niccolls is pastor. 


INVITING THE DrumMERs. — Traveling 
men who stop over Sunday in hotels. at 
Oakes, North Dakota, find in their letter 
boxes Sunday mornings, enclosed in neat 
envelopes, cards reading as follows :— 


lo all of the sexutces 


of the 
Preshylenian Geek 
as gor or the enclosed card. 


On the enclosed card is given the name of 
the pastor, Rev. Ralph T. Fulton, and the 
hours of preaching services, Sunday school, 
Endeavor services, and the Thursday even- 
ing meeting. 


Question SERMons.—Such is the title 
of a leaflet recently issued by the first 
Baptist Church of Lorain, Ohio, Rev. Wil- 
liam Pilot, pastor. The cover of this leaflet 
provides for the recipient the information 
that “there is a good seat reserved for” him 
at the church “for four Sunday nights in 
May.’ Within are the four questions, 
copies of which were sent to several hun- 
dred men in Lorain-and elsewhere, with the 
request that they be answered impartially 
and returned. The most helpful of these 
answers were to be read at the evening 
services. The questions read as follows:— 
_Ist. a. What do you think of the Chris- 
tian life as you see it lived by professing 


Christians? b. What is their greatest weak- 
ness? 

2d. Can a man be a consistent Bible 
Christian and be successful in business to- 
day? 

3d. What one thing hinders men most in 
entering the Christian life? 

4th. What one thing could the church do 
that it is not doing to better men’s lives? 


THE LIBRARY OF A YOUNG PASTOR. 


The Rev. Oliver MacWilliams of Belle- 
ville, Ohio, suggests the above topic in a 
letter from which the following is quoted :— 


As a young pastor I find the matter of 
books a serious problem, both as to economy 
of time and money. No doubt many other 
young ministers, and older ones as well, 
have had the disappointing experience of 
buying highly advertised and priced volumes 
and sets, only to find on examination and 

~use that they are “not what I want.” If I 
were making my selection to-day I would 
not retain more than one third of my pres- 
ent library of possibly six hundred volumes. 
I have talked the matter over with a num- 
ber of ministers and I am sure you would 
confer lasting benefit on many of us if you 


could find space for some practical sug- - 


gestions on this matter of buying books. I 
merely suggest the questions which follow, 
as they about cover my own needs. 

1. One hundred books (exclusive of 
those strictly sectarian or denominational) 
that should be in every minister’s working 
library? 

2. Ten books every young minister 
should .buy and read during the first year 
out of the seminary? Ten more to be read 
during the second and third years? 

3. Ten books every minister should buy 
and read during the year 1907? 


This letter has been referred to a few 
men who “live among books,” and without 
exception they say that Mr. MacWilliams’ 
questions are very difficult to answer. Mr. 
Paul D. Moody writes :— 


It would take a small volume to answer 
the questions. It would not be hard to name 
a hundred books which ought to form the 
basis of a library, it seems to me, but usually 
cost enters into consideration. For exam- 
ple, the volume which I should place first 
in any list would be Hastings’ Dictionary, 
and another book would be the Brown 
Driver Hebrew Lexicon, which costs eight 
dollars. A few books of this kind would 
run the figures up tremendously, but they 
would be exceedingly valuable in a library. 

The second question, Ten books every 
young minister should buy and read during 
his first, second and third years out? de- 
pends upon several considerations. First 
of all, What sort of a seminary did the man 
attend? Few seminaries in this country 
put the premium on independent reading 
that the foreign seminaries do. Moreover, 
if a man came from a very conservative 
seminary he would do better to read books 
‘indicating the position of the other side, 
and vice versa. And again, it should be 
asked whether or not the man is in a town 


where he could have access, in the library, 
to some of these books. Some books, for 
example, which every man ought to read are 
books which once read have made their last 
contribution to him. If he is in a small 
town and wants to read these books he has 
to buy them, which is, I think, unfortunate. 
Take a concrete illustration: Schmidt’s 
“The Prophet of Nazareth” seems to me a 
useless book with which to encumber one’s 
shelves, and yet if a minister is going to be 
honestly informed of what a large wing of 
the Church is saying and thinking, he will 
have to wade through the dreary verbosity 
of Professor Schmidt. 

Then the last question, Ten books every 
minister should buy and read during the 
year 1907? I first thought was a mistake, 
and that 1906 was intended. On re-reading 
the question I saw that he meant 1907. 
Very reverently, God alone can tell a man 
what books he needs to read during 1907. 
Being neither a prophet. nor the son of a 


‘prophet, I decline to attempt the task. If 


he means what outstanding books of 1906 
ought to be read before the year is over, 
that is another question altogether. Per- 
sonally I do not feel that this is any an- 
swer to the questions, but the range is so 
very wide that I feel at sea in answering 
them. 

I could refer Mr. MacWilliams, or any 
man in similar position, to a little book is- 
sued by the Princeton Seminary Bookroom, 
entitled “The Young Minister’s: Library.” 
As a matter of fact, this little list takes 
very little cognizance of some of the best 
things out and ought to be supplemented 
by something which represents in a measure 
the modern school. 


The Rev. James Boyd Hunter of New 
York has been reviewing theological books 
for years, and his reply to the questions will 
be of interest :— 


The young pastor whose letter you ask 
me to answer is certainly in need of sympa- 
thetic guidance. He will learn in time that 
it is safe to pass by many books, especially 
those which are glowingly heralded. One 
point of his education will be ability to de- 
tect the smooth words of the press agent. 
He will learn to read many books, as they 
read bills in the Assembly,—“by title.” 

No reputable physician would venture to 
prescribe a medicine that would fit all cases. 
That is undertaken by patent preparations 
only. Neither could any reasonable man 
presume to draught out a library for an- 
other without a close and accurate knowl- 
edge of the antecedents, environment, tastes, 
deficiencies, etc., of the one who wants one 
hundred books. But, speaking very. gener- 
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ally and with an eye to balance, a young 
man cannot go very far wrong, after he has 
gotten his commentaries, if he tries to put 
upon his shelves about ten books each on 
the following general topics: (1) General 
Church History and Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. (2) Sunday School and Mis- 
sionary Work. (3) Philosophy, Ethics and 
Psychology. (4) Practical Methods in 
Church Work. (5) Sociology. (6) Stan- 
dard Sermons. (7) Standard Fiction. (8) 
“Standard Poetry. (9) Standard Essays. 
(10) Reference. 

Starting with the above as a basis, I think 
that any person can pick out one hundred 
books which will serve as a framework for 
most of his future book getting and study. 

The second question is somewhat more 
particular in its purpose, and here also it is 
impossible to recommend save in the most 
general way. Each person’s taste, circum- 
stances and problems will influence his read- 
ing. But there are some books that every- 
one should read, entirely apart from current 
controversy, simply because they are great 
books, either as thought producers or be- 
cause of their style. Among them (for the 
list is by no means confined to ten or 
twenty) I would place these familiar titles: 
Rutherford’s “Letters,” Baxter’s “Reformed 
Pastor,” Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” 
Law’s “Serious Call,” Boswell’s “Johnson,” 
Emerson’s “Essays,” Tennyson’s “In Me- 
moriam,” Hamerton’s “Intellectual Life,” 
Pater’s “Marius,” and Phelps’ “Men and 
Books.” 

If the young minister can find time and 
inclination to master ten books such as 
these, he will need no suggestion for a 
second or third year. 

The third question is beyond me. No one 
can tell just what books will be most neces- 
sary and profitable to read during the cur- 
rent year. Not even the learned writers of 
book advertisements are agreed upon this 
point, and if our gentle suggestors disclaim 
finality here, what shall we do who read 
their persuasive presentations? While it 
may be necessary to maintain some famil- 
iarity with the uppermost questions of the 
day, and therefore the books bearing on 
them must be read, it is nevertheless true 
that back of the yeasty effervescence of cur- 
rent discussion there lie great fundamental 
problems which need our study, and the 
books that bear on these things are not 
issued every week or so. Hence, it might 
be a good plan to read two older books for 
every new one that is bought. 

If I might be allowed to recommend two 
little books which have been of help to me, 
T would advise the young minister to get 
Cramer’s “Talks to Students on the Art of 
Study,” and Knowlson’s “Art of Thinking.” 
After all, it is not what we read, but what 
we do with it that counts. Not how much 
we read, but how much we remember and 
apply, tells on our lives and the lives of 
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those we influence. The old saw is still of 
value, “Beware of the man of one book.’ 


A list of one hundred books for the minis- 
ter’s library, selected by the Rev. J. H. 


Dulles, librarian of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is published by Funk & Wag- 


nalls Company, New York. A similar and - 


more recent list of helpful books, periodicals 
and leaflets can be obtained from Dr. 
Charles R. Erdman, also of Princeton Semi- 
nary. 


Dr. Henry G. Weston of Crozer Theo- — 


logical Seminary writes :— 


For the proper selection of ten books for ; 


a young minister, a knowledge of the man 
is indispensable. One must know what 
education the young man has had, his abili- 
ties, his tastes and temperament, his re- 
ligious and mental characteristics. What 
would be profitable for one man would be 
valueless or harmful for another. 

It would be very unfortunate for a young 
minister to start with a library of a hundred 
volumes. Rich men’s sons as a rule are 
handicapped by their riches. It is so with 
books. If a man has more than he can 
master, he never acquires the habit of right 
reading. The old adage, as you know, is, 
“Beware of the man of one book.” A man 
ought to read, so that he could stand an 
examination on his author; the ideas enter- 
ing like iron into his blood. Another good 
old Latin maxim is, “Non multa, sed mul- 
tum”’—‘“not many, but much.” 

Of course I am speaking of the average 
man. Your question indicates that you had 
him in view. ' 


Dr. Melancthon W. Jacobus, dean of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, writes in 
answer to the third question, as to what 
ten books a young minister should buy and 
read during the year 1907 :— 


I feel like putting down :— 


1. “The Fact’ of Christ," TI. Cameste 
Simpson. 


2. “The Christ of History and of Ex- 
perience,” D. W. Forrest. 

3. “The Gospel History and Its Trans- 
mission,” F. C. Burkitt. 


4. “The Gospel in the Gospels,” Du Bose. 


5. “A Criticism of the Fourth Gospel,” 
Canon Sanday. 

It seems to me that this is all a New 
Testament man should recommend for the 
ten books. There are others in other lines 
and departments that those best acquainted 
with such departments should recommend. 
But from my point of view, I think any 
young minister would be the richer for hav- 
ing these on his table. 


— 


THE WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 
CONFPERENCE-IN TOKYO, APRIL 3-7, 1907. 


Howard Arnold Walter. 


Y. M. C. A. SERVICE IN JAPAN. J. R. MOTT ON PLATFORM. 


“UNUM IN CHRISTO.” 


Those luminous words, embossed on the 
scroll that arched above the speaker’s plat- 
form—words on which the eyes of the as- 
sembled audience rested ever and again— 
formed the keynote of the first world con- 
ference ever held in Asia. Scarcely an ad- 
dress was delivered that failed to breathe 
the spirit of the motto, if it did not directly 
quote it. 

We felt its truth, even more profoundly 
than in the addresses, in the prayers which 
were happily so conspicuous a part of the 
programme, when voice followed voice, in 
different sections of hall and gallery, each 
in its own tongue asking the All-Father’s 
blessing upon the conference and, in particu- 
lar, upon the Japanese nation. Was it not a 


foreglimpse of the time when “every tongue 
shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord”? 

We felt it in the hymns, printed in many 
languages and sung in many more, but 
alike, as in musical expression, so also in the 
expression of common affection and aspira- 
tion from hearts that beat, and loved, as one 
—in Christ. After listening to the hymns 
on Wednesday evening, Speaker Ebara of 
the House of: Representatives told the dele- 
gates that he thought he knew now what 
heaven must be like. 

We felt it, finally, most of all, in the fel- 
lowship that we had one with another as we 
met and mingled, in meetings, in the con- 
ference lunch room, at the various recep- 
tions and garden parties, and formed in 
many cases inspiring friendships with men 
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and women of different colors and countries, 
whom very likely we shall never see again. 

This dominant note of unity was sounded 
first at the opening prayer meeting by Presi- 
dent Fries of Sweden, when he mentioned 
as one of the things the delegates should 
remember, their responsibility of “proving 
to the world that Christianity is not a na- 
-tional religion, competing with others, but 
that it is a world religion and a personal 
religion.” At the evening session, when the 
conference was formally opened and wel- 
comed, the fact of universal brotherhood 
under the one Father was pressed home in 
similar terms by Dr. Sasamori of Nagasaki 
and Dr. Greene, dean of the missionaries in 
length of service, in their welcoming ad- 
dresses, and ty Mr. Mott in his response, 
into which he wove a warning that we 
should take care not to make this unity an 
end in itself, but rather a means to larger 
ends, under God, in this needy world. On 
the last day of the conference, as on the 
first, after the ideals and the progress 
Christward of the various nations had, in 
the intervening days, been heard in detail 
from authoritative lips, the old refrain 
sounded forth, louder and clearer, Unum 
in Christo. 

In what was perhaps the most eloquent 
and moving appeal of the entire conference, 
at the Sunday afternoon session, Fletcher 
Brockman of China, passing from the ob- 
vious death or doom of the ethnic faiths of 
the world to speak of the birth of a new 
unity, turned suddenly to the motto and re- 
peated, in a voice tremulous with emotion, 
“Brothers and sisters, we are in a pro- 
foundest sense one in Christ Jesus.” At the 
same session Mr. B. C. Sircar of India 
caused a ripple of appreciation when he re- 
marked felicitously, “My friends, we have 
met at a peace conference, not between na- 
tion and nation, but between God and hu- 
manity at large.” Following him Mr. C. T. 
Wang of China, to whose consecrated en- 
ergy so much of the success of the work for 
Chinese students in Tokyo has been due, 
emphasized the heritage which the Orient 
has in Jesus, and the responsibility flowing 
from it. Christ was an Oriental, in na- 
tionality, in customs, in ways of speaking, 
and it is for the Oriental, preéminently, to 
expound the teachings of Christ to his fel- 
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low Orientals. Then President Ibuka of 
Japan, after acknowledging the undying 
debt of East to West, concluded with the 
same thought. There will always be a sense 
in which “East is East and West is West,” 
and the ultimate responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of the East is with the East her- 
self. 5 

To every country where the student move- 
ment is rooted was granted at least one 
eloquent tongue to plead its cause or to 


_ confess its responsibility. For India, Sher- 


wood Eddy, whose life of manly self-ab- 
negation has won him so large a place in the 
hearts of Brahmin students, was wisely se- 
lected to speak on “The Appeal to the 
Heroic and Self-Sacrificing,” and the ap- 
peal, as he urged it by example of the lives 
of such missionary heroes as Carey, Judson, 
Livingstone and Neesima, was keenly con- 
vincing. Mr. Farquhar of Calcutta pointed 
out the many ways in which a militant 
Christianity is overcoming the studied stag- 
nation of Hinduism. Mr. Azariah of 
Madras, president of the Indian Missionary 
Society, told of the success that has at- 
tended the work of his society which has 
united Christians of all denominations in an 
evangelistic effort, and he concluded with 
this summons: “The nineteenth century 
was the century of missions in the West. 
Let us make the twentieth the century of 
missions in the East!’ Mr. Sircar was 
chosen to express his nation’s consciousness 
of responsibility, and the kernel of his ad- 
dress was this: “Shall we who claim Christ 
as our own because He was an Oriental, 
and who claim for ourselves a special spirit- 
ual insight—shall we be selfish, and shall 
God bless us?” 

China was represented on the platform 
by three of her most progressive sons— 
Messrs. Zia Hong Lai, C. T. Wang and 
Chen Wei Ch’eng. The two latter, unin- 
terpreted, expressed themselves, like the na- 
tive Indian delegates and like several of the 
Japanese who gave their addresses in two 
languages, in perfect English. Prof. Chen 
of Peking told the absorbing story of the 
Student Volunteer Band of his university, 
composed at first of forty of the leading 
students, later increasing to 133, some of 
whom sacrificed salaries of $300 a month 
in government service to accept $15 for ear- 
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rying the gospel of Jesus Christ to their 
fellows. 

The three pastors in Japan most markedly 
successful in work among students, if one 
might attempt to judge, were present to 
speak on subjects relating to their work, and 
they were closely followed. Rev. M. 
Uemura of Tokyo ended an address on the 
Christ-like life as an ideal to be emphasized, 
in this beautiful prayer, as interpreted by 
Secretary Fisher: “Lord Jesus, unto Thee 
I live, unto Thee I suffer, unto Thee I die. 
Thine we are, dying or living.” Rev. T. 
Miyagawa of Osaka observed that the amal- 
gamation of the Christian spirit with the 
principles of Bushido formed the foundation 
of the present Japan. Rev. D. Ebina, who, 
Sunday by Sunday, preaches to thousands 
of Tokyo students, spoke of Christianity’s 


service to Japan: negatively, by acting as a ~ 


wholesome stimulus to the native religions; 
positively, by meeting the spiritual needs of 
the people, especially of the young. 

South Africa was represented by her stal- 
wart son, Mr. W. A. Hunton; Korea, by 
the Hon. Yun Chi Ho. The latter is vice 
minister of education for Korea, and was 
fitly described by the local press as “a gen- 
tleman of fine address, superior scholarship 
and humble Christian character, whose gen- 
tle spirit and transparent sincerity won the 
hearts of the packed auditorium.” In clos- 
ing he said: “Finally, my fellow citizens 
of the new East—citizens of no mean city— 
in no spirit of bombast, but with all humilia- 
tion, I say: Forty centuries look down upon 
us. Clouds of witnesses are watching us. 
In the face of such responsibility who is 
there that does not cry out with Paul, the 


_young man of Tarsus, ‘Who is sufficient for 


these things?’ In the words of Neesima, one 
of the noblest sons of the new East, Let us 
advance on our knees.”’ 

The relation of Christianity to the nations 
of Europe and America was discussed, re- 
spectively, in different sessions, by Frank 
Lenwood of England, Prof. H. Bois of 
France, Theophil Mann of Germany, J. H. 
Adriani of Holland, and President Foncher 
of America. Through their eyes we gained 
a comprehensive conception of the place and 
power and progress of Christianity in Oc- 
cidental lands. 

Interspersed through the programme were 
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earnest devotional addresses by Herr von 
Gerdtell of Germany, Baron Nicolay of Rus- 
sia, and Dean Bosworth of America. The 
address of Dean Bosworth on “Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord,” took rank as one of the memo- 
rable hours of the conference, in which we 
were brought to feel anew how “Jesus 
Christ is such a perfect and abiding reve- 
lation of the Father as to warrant us in 
yielding to Him the absolute control of our 
lives.” 

Three renowned British subjects ad- 
dressed the conference, Professor Macalister 
of Cambridge, Professor Simpson of Edin- 
burgh, and Rev. John Carter of Oxford, and 
their scholarly addresses were of exceptional 
pertinence and impressiveness in view of the 
large number of university students throng- 
ing the galleries at every session. This was 
Professor Simpson’s last word: “A great 
company of the leaders of science from all 
the ages will be found with David crowning 
Jesus ‘Lord of All.’” 

At the Saturday afternoon session sub- 
scriptions were taken for carrying on the 
work during the coming two years. Five 
thousand dollars was asked for by Mr. 
Mott, or rather that was the sum which he 
granted us the privilege of thus paying back 
to the Lord; and both before and after the 
circulation of the pledge cards the audience 
bowed in silent, dedicatory prayer. On Sun- 
day the treasurer of the movement, Mr. 
Garfield Williams of London, announced 
that $5,359 had been received, and he quietly 
quoted the words of Jesus, ‘““Whatsoever ye 
ask, believing, that shall ye receive.” 

Mr. Mott’s long closing address was a 
masterful marshalling of the different voices 
which we had heard calling to us through 
the sessions of the conference. They were 
the voices of world-wide need, intensive and 
extensive; of opportunity, calling for a great 
advance; of patriotism, proclaiming that 
the strength of a people is not its size but 
its spirit; of evangelism, in which every one 
of the student movements was born; of 
alarm, warning us of the peril of neglecting 
this unparalleled opportunity; of Christ, 
heard by those quiet enough, and near 
enough, and listening, and loving, because 
“his sheep know his voice, and a stranger 
will they not follow.” “This Conference,” 
was his concluding thought, “has introduced 
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the East to the West. We have found that 
we have a larger Christ, and a larger 
hemisphere in which to express His agen- 
cies and His programme. To us much has 
been given and of us much will be required. 
Christ is in our midst, the Divine resources 
are ours—power inexhaustible, accessible, 
available. With Christ—over the sea. 
Without Christ—not over the threshold.” 


* * * * * 


The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion Conference of 1907 is sure to be written 
large in the final summing up of the great 
religious epochs of history, the moments big 
with meaning for all time and all Christen- 
dom: and this, not so much because of what 
it meant to the 627 delegates and others who 
attended, but of what it must mean to Japan, 
to the Orient, to Jesus Christ. From this 
time forth Christianity is on a new footing 
in the Island Empire, a surer, safer, more 
abiding footing. This is due in large part 
to the emphatic cordiality with which the 
delegates to the conference were received 
by the authorities in Tokyo, who in every 
possible way united to do them honor. Re- 
ceptions tendered by Viscount Hayashi, and 
by the Mayor and prominent citizens; and 
garden parties at the residences of Count 
Okuma and Baron Toto were among the 
courtesies which showed the kindly temp2r 
of the Japanese. 

In his telegram to the conference, Mr. 
Makino, minister of education, expressed the 
wish for the delegates that “their grand 
conception to improve the moral well-being 
of the youth of the whole world; that is, 
the moral advancement of the future of the 
human race, will be crowned with full suc- 
cess.” 

Viscount Hayashi, minister for foreign 
affairs, expressed his confidence that their 
“efforts in the cause of ethics and enlighten- 
ment will make for the betterment of hu- 
manity at large.” 

The telegram from Seoul of Marquis Ito, 
who donated $10,000 to the expenses of the 
conference, is instinct with such large sig- 
nificance that I quote it entire :— ; 

“Please convey my warmest greetings 
and good wishes to the delegates, especially 
those from foreign lands. I welcome them 
as fellow workers in the same noble cause of 
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love and peace between nations, which it 
should be the proud aspiration of every 
statesman to promote to the utmost of his 
power. Assure them of the lively interest I 
take in their conference which will ever 
remain one of the most memorable events 
in the history of Japan. It ushers in a new 
era in the history of intercourse between 
the East and the West. Finally, please con- 
vey to them my sincerest hope that their 
mission will be crowned with complete suc- 
cess, and that they will carry away pleasant 
memories of their sojourn amongst my 
countrymen.” 

Mayor Ozaki of Tokyo in welcoming the 
delegates in person at the opening session 
concluded thus: “I am glad that you have 
come to Japan to teach the lesson of un- 
selfish service for humanity.” 

Welcome indeed were the words of 
printed “Welcome” handed to each delegate 
from abroad at the reception by the mayor 
and prominent citizens. They could scarcely 
have gone farther than they did in the fol- 
lowing concluding paragraphs :— 

“Dare we hope that a convocation of this 
kind, called in the high cause of religion— 
of the religion of good will to men, of prac- 
tical service to all, having no respect of per- 
sons or races—ever ready to help in any 
work of moral improvement and _ social 
amelioration—professing the name of Him 
who was called the Prince of Peace,—dare 
we hope, I say, that a gathering of this kind 
may be fruitful of vast and far-reaching 
results in bringing closer together the East 
and the West, and in bringing bout the 
permanent peace of the world, which Japan 
desires more earnestly than yourselves? 

“Though the faith you profess is still 
strange to most of us, we know from its 
history that it has always aimed at the up- 
lifting of humanity, and it is on this broad, 
common ground of humanity that we meet 
you to-day; more particularly, is it in the 
interests of the Far East that we greet you, 
and not the less is it in behalf of the City . 
of Tokyo that we offer you our profound 
thanks for your presence in our midst, 

“As an expression of these our feelings 
as well as our interest in your work and our 
good wishes for your success we have taken 
to ourselves the honor of inviting you here.” 

Another fact of no little meaning was the 
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spontaneous warmth of the welcome ex- 
tended by the Japanese press with, I believe, 
not a single discordant note. I wish there 
were space to quote entire an editorial in the 
Japan Times published on the closing day 
of the conference. I append just an excerpt 
to show the tone of the whole :— 

“So passes into history one of the most 
memorable events this country has witnessed 
in the course of its foreign intercourse. In 
less than fifteen years we have twice tasted 
the bitterness of war, and the sweetness of 
peace is sweeter with us than perhaps with 
most other nations at this time. It is largely 


-for this reason that the conference with its 


message of good will and universal fra- 
ternity has been welcomed by us with open 
arms. There is another reason not less 
gratifying to remember. Many countries of 
Europe and America have had world gath- 
erings of one kind or another held within 
their bounds; but none in this part of the 
globe has until now had a similar fact to 
record. And it will be writ large in our 
annals that when Japan entered the fellow- 
ship of civilized nations in receiving a world- 
representing body, the first that came was a 
powerful conference essaying to obliterate 
the line that separates the East from the 
West and merge them into spiritual brother- 
hood, to mark for us, as it were, the return 
of peace. If this coincidence were accidental, 
it is nevertheless a coincidence that strongly 
appeals to our heart and will often return 
to our memory to be a source of inspira- 
tion.” 

During the regular conference sessions in 
the Association building, as at other times, 
parallel meetings were conducted in various 
halls about the city, addressed by able dele- 
gates; and some of them in student centers 
like the Imperial and Waseda Universities 
were attended with momentous conse- 
quences. For example, 238 Chinese students 
in Tokyo resolved to embrace Christianity, 
through the addresses of Messrs. Mott, Col- 
ton, Eddy, Harlan P. Beach, and others. 
Those who have worked at all among 
Chinese students will appreciate what are 
the vast implications of that simple state- 
ment of fact. 
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There is left but to speak of the after- 
math, not yet all garnered, for which much 
was hoped and prayed, and, as it has de- 
veloped, not in vain. The evangelistic tours, 
covering every city of importance in the 
Empire, have already exceeded expectations 
in the abundant fruitage they have borne. In 
Kyoto alone 169 men in two meetings con- 
fessed Christ, and in Osaka 338 in four 
meetings. I know that mere multitude of 
numbers may mean little, but let me add 
that in a large percentage of cases the men 
who came forward were men who had been 
studying Christianity, had been convinced of 
its superiority, and only needed the mo- 
mentum of such a movement as this to carry 
them over to a final self-committal. A 
secretary of the Osaka Association re- 
marked in my hearing last week that more 
history was made in the kingdom of God in 
Osaka during the thirty-one hours that Mr. 
Mott and the other workers were there than 
in the preceding six years. There, as in 
nearly every city which the delegates visited, 
the mayor and prominent citizens tendered 
a banquet and did all in their power, seem- 
ingly, to assist the cause. 

A like success, all along the line, has’ re- 
warded the cognate efforts of the Young 
Women’s Student Movement among the 
young women of the nation in Tokyo and 
the other cities. Miss McDonald and Miss 
Fisher, the capable secretaries for Japan, 
and such world-known leaders in work for 
young women as the Misses Rouse, Spencer, 
Taylor, Paxson and Condé, who were here 
to help, have toiled unsparingly for many 
months to the end that this conference might 
give a lasting impetus to the incipient labors 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in behalf of the (ofttimes so sorely 
pressed) young women students of Japan. 
Their efforts have been richly blessed, and 
the future outlook is filled with hope and 
opportunity. 

There has been a new sunrise in the Sun- 
rise Kingdom. We have seen in the East 
the dawning of the Sun of Righteousness, 
and, lo!—the Sunrise Kingdom has been 
merged for evermore in the kingdom of our 


God. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
By Our London Correspondent. 


The May meetings have come and gone, 
displaying once more, in the eyes of this 
vast metropolis, with so many of its hun- 
-dreds of thousands absorbedly pursuing the 
twin race of pleasure and business, the 
great variety of the philanthropic and re- 
ligious activities by which the Christians of 
Britain are seeking to save their country 
and the world. It would plainly be impossi- 
ble for me to chronicle even a tithe of the 
multitudinous points of interest which the 
meetings presented. But perhaps the most 
notable gathering, as it was certainly the 
most numerous, was the thanksgiving meet- 
ing, organized by the Wesleyan Methodists, 
to celebrate the increased income of, and 
the revived interest in, their Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. It was held in the spacious 


Albert Hall, and brought 9,000 persons to- — 


gether, 15,000 additional applicants for 
tickets of admission having had to be re- 
fused for want of room. It is no secret 
that, during the last few years, British 
Methodist missions to the heathen world 
have been far from receiving adequate sup- 
port, the income even having gone back- 
ward. Gloomy prophecies were conse- 
quently rife. But last July, Conference 
was blessed with a veritable new baptism of 
missionary enthusiasm, a challenge offer 
of £10,000 was made by a few friends, the 
challenge was taken up, and the income of 
the year now closed showed an increase of 
no less than nearly £40,000 in subscriptions, 
a large percentage of them being new ones. 
It is a worthy cause for thanksgiving, and 
the Wesleyans of Britain made the most of 
it. All evangelical churches earnestly hope 
that the tide, having risen to this high 
mark, will show no signs of ebb, but will 
continue to rise higher still. 
* * * * * 


In contrast to great increase of income for 
Wesleyan missions, as above noted, it is a 
matter of much regret that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, chiefly the evangelistic or- 
gan of the “low” or “evangelical” section 
of the Church of England, had to report at 
its annual gathering an accumulated deficit 
of some £21,000. But the case of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, the missionary 


agency of the Congregational churches, is 
still worse. That society has an accumu- 
lated deficit of nearly £35,000, and has noth- 
ing like so numerous or so wealthy a con- 
stituency as the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. It has not exactly yet reached a cri- 
sis, but if matters do not improve during 
the next twelvemonth, I am afraid the cri- 
sis will come. Withdrawal from any exist- 
ing stations is a forbidding prospect, yet 


some of the directors feel forced to advo- | ~ 


cate it. Meanwhile an organized effort is 
to be made to revive missionary enthusiasm 
among the Congregationalists of Britain, 
and the best is hoped for. One good ground 
for this hope is that the senior foreign secre- 
tary of the society, Dr. Wardlaw Thomp- 
son, who has just been honored by receiv- 
ing the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Glasgow University, and is at present visit- 
ing the stations of the society in India, has 
been elected by a large and decisive vote, 
on the first ballot, chairman for next year 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. This of course is no doubt in 
recognition of his eminent and statesmanlike 
services to the missionary cause, and is 
therefore to some extent retrospective. But 
it can scarcely be other than prospective as 
well, and if Dr. Thompson’s occupancy of 
the chair of the Union, the highest honor 
that Congregationalists have it in their 
power to bestow, and his consequent visita- 
tion of many of the churches during his 
year of office, should not issue in British 
Congregationalism doing more to solve the 
missionary problem, there will be great 
cause for disappointment and surprise. 
* * * * * 


What are known as “Summer Schools” 
seem to be growing in popular favor in this 
country. It is fifteen or sixteen years ago 
since I attended a summer school of the- 
ology at Mansfield College, Oxford, and, 
unless I am mistaken, it was then regarded 
as quite an experiment in getting together 
a large number of men for the purpose of 
together studying theological questions at 
the feet of teachers of recognized eminence 
and ability. Movements of the same or 
similar kind are now a standing feature of 
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church activity. Every summer brings its 
schools of various sorts, even as it brings 
its flowers. The programmes of two lie 
before me as I write. The first is the school 
organized by the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches of England and 
Wales. At its head is Dr. Rendel Harris, 
and he is bending all his energies and en- 
thusiasm to make it a striking success. It 
is to be held at Cambridge, and will extend 
over a fortnight. The cost to each person 
attending it will be wonderfully small. Bed, 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, and lectures will 
all be covered by the sum of less than £4. 
And actually for this amount the visitor 
will have the opportunity of a temporary 
residence in a historic university center, 
amid its beautiful colleges, its classic asso- 
ciations, and its atmosphere of learning, to- 
gether with the further opportunity of hear- 
ing courses of lectures on the greatest 
themes from some of the ripest theological 
scholars and religious teachers in the world, 
and of cultivating personal acquaintance 
with men and women whose names are 
household words in the Evangelical Free 
Churches of the land. The other summer 
school of the two above referred to is that 
of the London Missionary Society, which 
affords an opportunity, amid the bracing 
air and charming scenery of Buxton, in 
Derbyshire, of a whole week of quiet study, 
prayer, and conversation with experts, on 
the whole subject of Foreign Missions. 
Similar missionary schoois, held respec- 
tively in 1905 and 1906, were exceedingly 
successful, and made a large number of 
enthusiastic converts to their value and 
a usefulness. 

* * * * * 


An interesting experiment in Christian 
unity is now being attempted at the “Gar- 
den City,” Letchworth, about which city I 
wrote in the Recorp oF CHristrAN WorkK 
several months ago. They say that in 
heaven a man is not known as a Presby- 
terian, or a Baptist, or a Methodist, or an 
Episcopalian, to say nothing of Calvinistic 
and, Arminian, but simply as a Christian. 
We can well believe it. As Charles Wes- 
ley sang, : 

“Names and sects-and parties fall, 

Thou, O Christ, art all in all.” 


At Garden City, amid the lush meadows and 
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sweet air of the county of Hertfordshire, 
so well beloved of Charles Lamb, the effort 
is beirg made to run Christian unity along 
these lines. A Free Church has been 
founded there on a basis broad enough to 
include all sections of Christians, yet nar- 
row enough to preserve the essentials of the 
New Testament faith. The hall, erected 
largely by voluntary labor some time ago, 
has proved all too small to accommodate 
the increasing number of worshipers. A 
large permanent building cannot be much 
longer delayed. The ‘committee are so 
greatly encouraged in their belief that this 
experiment in Christian unity is going to be 
a triumphant success, that they are now 
taking steps to secure the services of a set- 
tled minister. The eyes of people in many 
parts of the country are upon the good peo- 
ple of Letchworth, and the delightful ob- 
ject lesson thus furnished in the practical 
realization of the Saviour’s prayer, “That 
they all may be one,” will, it is hoped, be 
learned to good purpose elsewhere. 


The Primitive Methodists of Britain have 
just celebrated the centenary of the forma- 
tion of their church amid scenes of extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. On the spot, where, 
in May, 1807, the first camp meeting was 
held, they have assembled from all parts of 
the land in a multitude estimated at sixty 
thousand. Mow Cop is a village situated 
on a bleak spur of the Pennine Range near 
Congleton, in Staffordshire. On the hill 
adjoining the village, a scene was enacted 
probably unprecedented in the history of 
open-air evangelism. Dense crowds sur- 
rounded four preaching stands, exultant 
shouts punctuated the prayers and sermons, 
and the singing of old-time hymns evoked 
the fervor that is characteristic of the de- 
nomination. The centenary is to be fur- 
ther celebrated by the raising of a thanks- 
giving fund of £250,000, for the purpose of 
new schemes of Christian aggression at 
home and abroad. It is, doubtless, com- 
monly known that the Primitive Methodists, 
into whose distinctive principles I have now 
no space to enter, are what may perhaps 
be called the “Radical Wing” of Methodism, 
and have done an immense amount of good 
among the humbler classes of English so- 
ciety, from the miners of Northumberland 
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to the agricultural laborers of Norfolk. 
They furnish a feature of the collective 
Christian life and activity of Britain which 
could ill be spared. 


* * * * * 


We are greatly shocked in London by the 
totally unexpected tidings of the death of 
Dr. John Watson, known on both sides of 
the Atlantic as “Ian Maclaren.” It was, 
for the tens of thousands of his admirers, 
as a man, as a preacher, and as a story 
writer, a mournful termination to the bril- 
liant lecturing tour which he was making 
on the American continent. Few men were 
better worth hearing either from the pulpit 
or the platform. He was a man who spoke 
straight from the heart. He was never 
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coldly intellectual and didactic, but warm 


and generous, as has been well remarked, 
diffusing a glow of geniality and human 
tenderness that meant much more even 
than the words he uttered. The Free 
Churches of this country will specially miss 
and mourn him, and the fact that he was ~ 
elected last March as the next president of 
the National Free Church Council is some 
indication of the place of high honor in 
which they held and cherished him. He 
was emphatically a mediating man, such as 
the stress of the present moment demands. 
Liverpool, the great city in which his name ~ 
will for many a year be preserved with a 
perfume all its own, has honored itself and 
honored him by giving to his remains a 
most impressive public funeral. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT ANDFACTIV iy 


The Philadelphia Baptist Association 
has pledged $100,000 as a Missionary 
Thank-Offering in connection with the 
celebration of the bicentennial of its or- 
ganization this season. 

* * * * * 


It has been announced that seventy- 
five years will be needed to complete the 
great Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City, and that when 
finished it will cost $5,000,000. 

* * * * * 


Statistics recently compiled show that 
the Annual National Drink Bill of the 
United States is $1,500,000,000, and that 
in forty-two states there are 240,000 sa- 
loons legalized. 

* * x * * 

One of the recent interdenominational 
gatherings of national imterest was the 
Seventh Biennial Federal Convention of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, 
which met at Philadelphia. Most of the 
addresses were on different phases of 
“brotherhood.” There were over 300 
delegates enrolled. 

* * * * * 

The Study of Lessons on Sunday in 
colleges and universities has been at- 
tacked by the American Sabbath Union, 


through Dr. Frederick J. Stanley, its 
secretary. Dr. Stanley has sent out a 
circular letter to about 450 colleges and 
universities, asking those in charge to 
consider doing away with recitations 
Monday morning, so that the scholars 
will not be tempted to prepare their les- 
sons on the Lord’s Day. He suggests, if 
necessary, that classes be held Saturday 
morning to balance the time. He has 
found that in some technical schools, 
where the pressure is great for covering 
extensive ground in limited time, that the 
teachers give twice as long lessons for 
Monday. In some colleges at present, 
Monday, instead of Saturday, is the holi- 
day, just for this very reason—that the 
pupils are tempted to break God’s Holy 
Day. 


* * * *k * 


Plans are under way for the erection of 
The First Chinese Presbyterian Church 
in New York City, under the direction of 
Rev. Huie Kin, a regularly ordained 
Presbyterian minister, and a native of the 
province of Canton, who has labored for 
twenty-one years among his fellow coun- 
trymen in New York. This church will 
be the outgrowth of the Presbyterian 
Chinese mission stated in New York in 
1868. 
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Religious Thought and Activity. 


John D. Rockefeller has made an- 
nouncement that he stands ready to 
give this year to the American Baptist 
Missionary Union the Sum of $200,000. 
Of this $125,000 has already been paid. 
The sum of $75,000 is to be used for 
buildings and the rest for general mis- 
sionary work. 

* * * * * 


The New York State Christian En- 
deavor Union held its second Annual 
School for District Secretaries recently 
in Lestershire, N. Y. The purpose of the 
school was the study of practical phases 
of Christian Endeavor work from the 
standpoint of the district secretary. 
More than fifty of these secretaries are 
serving as the eyes and hands of the 
state union in its aggressive campaign. 
For two days a picked company of 
workers considered plans and discussed 
problems. Recognizing the district sec- 
retary as a specialist, the union feels that 
it is time and money well spent to equip 
him thoroughly for his work, and it 
recommends such a conference to other 
state Christian Endeavor unions. 


* * * * * 


Systematic Hospital Visitation in all 
such institutions in Greater Boston is one 
of the principal lines of work described 
in the twentieth annual report of the 
Evangelistic Association of New Eng- 
land, although this is only one of the 
several lines of Christian activity carried 
on by the organization. The association 
reports such a large field opened up 
through this hospital visitation that evan- 
gelistic associations or similar societies 
in other parts of the country might do 
well to maintain a like work. The so- 
ciety employs regularly trained Christian 
men and women as visitors to spend all 
their time going in and out of the hos- 
pitals to patients of all creeds, race and 
color, with not only spiritual, but tem- 
poral, help as well. In this way thou- 
sands of men, women and children who, 
because of disease or accident, are de- 
tained for a longer or shorter period in a 
hospital, and perhaps would not hear the 
message of Christ’s redeeming love 
otherwise, are reached with the good 
cheer of the gospel. 


.Mission Boards 
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The report showing work of The 
American Tract Society during its eighty- 
second year shows that during that pe- 
riod 30,000,024 copies of its periodicals 
were issued. Bibles and tracts were dis- 
tributed not only in ordinary channels, 
but among negroes of the South, the im- 
migrants at Ellis Island and Spanish- 
speaking people of the Southwest, West 
Indies, Central and South America. 
Tract pages to the number of 34,818,000 
were issued, and 104 colporters were em- 
ployed, who made 340,275 visits. Publica- 
tions have been issued in 174 languages, 
dialects or characters. 


* * * * * 


The announcement has been made that 
the Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment will hold a convention during 
March or April, 1908, at Pittsburg, Pa. 
A committee of thirty leading business 
men of that city has already guaranteed 
the expenses of the gathering. The pur- 
pose of this convention is to promote an 
educational missionary, campaign under 
the direction of the Home and Foreign 
of Canada and the 
United States in the Protestant denomi- 
nations. The delegation will be limited 
to 3,500, and will include board and dis- 
trict missionary secretaries, officers and 
representatives of young people’s or- 
ganizations and Sunday schools, promi- 
nent pastors, and influential laymen. 


* * * * * 


Many men and women from all over 
this country and Europe who are promi- 
nent in the philanthropic world attended 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration, held at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., May 22-24. These included diplo- 
mats, government officials, those high in 
political office, college presidents, clergy- 
men, and heads of large public school 
systems. The principal topics discussed 
were the coming Hague peace confer- 
ence, the consideration of America’s in- 
terest in international arbitration, and 
the relation of universities, colleges and 
public schools to the arbitration move- 
ment. 
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An exceedingly wise policy, which merits 
a wide recognition and an intelligent in- 
terest throughout the church, is being in- 
augurated by Rev. Dr. Alexander Henry, 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sunday-School Work. 
It is the policy of holding Sabbath-School 
Institutes in our large cities, in connec- 
tion with which opportunity is offered 
for helpful conferences’ with the synod- 
ical Sunday-school missionaries who are 
present. Experts in practical Sabbath- 
school work thus bring the wealth of 
their experience to the local workers, and 
the wisdom and council of the board is 
also laid tributary to them. The repre- 
sentatives of the board, in heart to heart 


conferences with the missionaries and. 


local workers, are enabled to plan more 
specifically for the actual needs of all 
fields under their care. Such institutes 
have already been held with excellent re- 
sults in St. Louis, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and elsewhere. 


* * * * * 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Gathering 
of missionaries of all evangelical mission- 
aty societies and from all lands convened 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 5-11. 
Through the hospitality of the sanitarium 
and village, entertainment was provided 
for all past and present foreign mission- 
aries and for all actual appointees (not 
candidates) of the boards. 

While the actual membership of the 
union now numbers about 1,100, the at- 
tendance is necessarily confined to those 
at home on furlough or retired, with the 
appointees, and seldom exceeds 150. But 
these are a company of experts whose 
information is first hand and exact. The 
general purposes are acquaintance and 
exchange of ideas, with a broadening of 
individual horizon and codrdination of 
forces all along the firing line. Inci- 
dentally it is a great missionary educa- 
tional institution. 


* * * * * 


The 119th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, held at Columbus, Ohio, in 
May, was noteworthy as the first meet- 
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ing of the reunited churches—Cumber- 
land and Northern. It was also marked 
by the unanimous election of a mod- 
erator, Dr. William Henry Roberts, for 
many years stated clerk of the Assembly. 
It was the largest Assembly in the his- - 
tory of the church, the shortest Assem- 
bly for many years and the most unani- © 
mous Assembly on record. Two thirds 
of all the votes passed were unanimous. 


* * * * * 


The Gordon Bible and Missionary 
Training School observed its eighteenth 
anniversary in May. Dr. N. C. Graves 
preached the annual sermon. Thirteen 
graduates had completed the two years’ 
course.- Forty-seven young men and wo- 
men had the benefit of the school during 
the year. The school will open again 
(D. V.) the second week in October. 
Inquiries may be made of Rev. J. A. Mc- 
Elwain, Norfolk House, Roxbury, or 
Mrs. A. J. Gordon, Secretary, 182 West 
Brookline Street, Boston. 


* * x * * 


The general plans for the establish- 
ment of a great Presbyterian Rallying 
Place at Montreat, in North Carolina, 
have been published in the church pa- 
pers. It is proposed to make Montreat 
far more than a mere summer resort. It 
is to be a rallying place for Presbyterians 
of the South. It is gratifying that the 
management of the Montreat Association 
has succeeded in arranging for a series 
of conferences during the coming sum- 
mer. These conferences will cover the 
various activities of the church. All the 
executive committees are to be repre- 
sented. The mission causes of the 
church, both home and foreign, are to be 
ably presented. The missionary confer- 
ence is to begin the last of July and 
continue ten days. 


* * * * * 


The Baptist Church has been interested 
in its Two Great Conventions recently 
held—the triennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral’'Convention of the Baptists of North 
America, at the Jamestown Exposition, 
and the Convention of the Northern 
Baptists at Washington, D. C. 


Some Ways of God’s Working. 


The Hon. R. W. Perks, the most dis- 
tinguished Wesleyan layman of England, 
recently visited America, speaking in 
New York City, Chicago, Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, Toronto, and other cities. The ob- 
ject of his visit to America was to meet 
leading laymen and ministers in the 
United States and to further a scheme 
to which he gives the name, “The Fed- 
eration of Methodism for the Purpose of 
Self-Help in Matters of Emigration, Em- 
ployment,” etc. Mr. Perks has been a 
leader in all the social movements of re- 
cent years in English Methodism. He is 
a prominent member of Parliament and 


one of the foremost of Englishmen. 


* * * * * 


It is announced that an unnamed donor 
has given $200,000 to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall says that the gift will be 
applied toward the erection of the new 
buildings upon Morningside Heights and 
adjoining Columbia University. The 
new gift brings the total cash of the 


SONNE WAYS:OF 
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seminary on hand up to nearly $800,000, 
and is a little more than two thirds of 
what the seminary feels it needs to let 
the contracts and break ground. The 
Morningside Heights plot represents to- 
day a value of more than $1,100,000, and 
is constantly growing more valuable. 
Thirty-two students were graduated from 
the seminary May 14, the number being 
larger than usual. 


* * x * * 


Names, addresses and businesses of 
eighty-four members of a Men’s Bible 
Class of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, contradict the 
oft-repeated assertion that wage earners 
are not interested in the church. Nearly 
every kind of employment is represented 
in this list, coachman, cigar maker, tailor, 
blacksmith, plumber, carpenter, teacher, 
salesman, physician, architect, and more 
than a dozen other callings. The average 
attendance of this class during the last 
three months was eighty per cent. 


GOD’S WORKING. 


James McConaughy. 


“My Father worketh even until now,” 
said Jesus, “and I work.” And “we are 
God’s fellow workers,” said Paul. How im- 
portant, then, that we should know how God 
works and follow His plans. A look into 
the inner life of men may show us more 


about His operations than many treatises. 


Here is one such look just as it was given 
to a little group of men, who saw, and went 
about their own work again with the con- 
sciousness of having been close to the great 
Worker at the loom of life, a consciousness 
that left upon them a sense of awe and 
gratitude and a spirit of prayer. 

It is prayer meeting night, and eight 
young men have remained to confer with 
the deacons about joining the church at the 
coming communion. All these are students, 
for the church is connected with a great 
school and located at a distance from any 
town. Some are coming by letter and others 
on confession of faith, but all are here to- 


night, according to the custom of this 
church, that each may tell how God has 
won his love and sérvice. Simply, nat- 
urally, and without constraint one after an- 
other tells what God has done for him and 
why he desires to join God’s people. 

O is a round-faced, rosy-cheeked lad 
just past sixteen. His father is an evangel- 
ist and this boy has helped with his cornet 
in tent services. He learned of God in his 
home, but has already found in two months 
at the school a type of Christianity which 
has appealed to his boy nature and led him 
to more zeal and decision. He brings a let- 
ter from a Presbyterian church in Kansas. 

S—— is a baker, a young man of twenty- 
five. He began his Christian experience in 
Plymouth Brethren meetings in a Canadian 
town, where he was working at his trade. 
In them he was taught that the churches 
were sectarian and worldly and that a true 
Christian must “come out from among 
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them.” Moving to Iowa he joined the 
Y. M. C. A. in the city where he worked, 
and found in the secretary a man who 
broadened his views about the church and, 
recognizing his natural gifts, encouraged 
him to get more education. Hearing of this 
school as one in which a young man, with 
small means, could get a good Christian 
education, with special Bible training, he 
made application for admission. Before he 
was accepted work had become slack and 
he had lost his place. This led him to ear- 
nest prayer. He soon found work again, 
which continued steadily for eight months 
until he had saved enough for his first year 
at school. Recognizing God’s leading in this 
experience, he now plans to fit himself for 
some kind of Christian service. From the 
day he entered school he has associated 
himself with its active Christian work. 


G—— came to this country four years 
ago, when he was nineteen, from England. 
In Western New York a fellow workman 
invited him to go with him to a Baptist 
church on Thanksgiving day. He had been 
brought up and confirmed in the Church of 
England, but had gone far astray from 
early teachings. He had a strong prejudice 
against all dissenters, and it was only after 
much persuasion that he consented to go to 
church, and to a Baptist church at that. But 
somehow that Thanksgiving morning the 
whole service—hymns and prayers and ser- 
mons—took hold upon his heart. He 
dropped some of his bad ways, and attended 
that church irregularly, until in February 
an evangelist came to conduct special ser- 
vices and he was converted. Moving to 
Rochester soon after, he joined a church of 
Disciples of Christ and later made friends 
in the Y. M. C. A. with a young Presby- 
terian, an earnest Christian worker, who 
associated G—— with him in personal work. 
This turned his steps toward school, and 
since his arrival here the Bible study and 
religious meetings have developed him no- 
ticeably. 


E—— grew up in the West Indies, got 
in with a set of bad companions, and, find- 
ing himself too weak to break from them at 
home, decided to go to New York and do 
differently. He found work, but had no 
friends. The sign “Welcome” in front of 
the Church of the Strangers in West Fifty- 


Record of Christian Work. 


seventh Street encouraged him to go in, and 
here he joined a men’s Bible class in the 
Sunday school. His next step was to join 
the West Side Branch of the Y. M. C. A,, 
whose building he saw on the opposite side 
of the same street. Here he spent his 
leisure and, although almost painfully re- 
tiring in disposition, gradually made a few 
helpful friends. Last December, having 
saved a little money from a small salary, 
he was thinking of spending it on a trip 
home for the holidays. Just then he hap- 
pened to hear the religious work director 
at this branch tell about a member who, 
after his conversion, had gone away to 
school and was developing into a man of 
great promise. The thought that he, too, 
might develop into something better than a 
low-salaried clerk took possession of him. 
In Central Park he thought and prayed the 
question through to a decision, and, instead 
of paying for his visit home, his money’ has 
gone to begin his course at school. Already 
he is showing a stronger Christian charac- 
ter and learning to use his voice in public 
testimony. 

A is a New England boy, raised as an 
Episcopalian, and made to go to Sunday 
school and church, often against his will. 
Frail in health when a young boy, his 
schooling has been irregular. Last winter 
when nineteen years old and going to a 
boarding school in Rhode Island, he had at- 
tended Sunday school and church services 
in a Methodist church near by and was con- 
verted. At Easter he was confirmed in the 
faith of his parents, in the Episcopal 
church. Last summer he found work in 
Northfield, Mass., and the conference meet- 
ings there had greatly deepened his life, and 
led to his entering this school, that he 
might fit himself for some form of Chris- 
tian service. 


W-—,, while working as a mechanic, was 
attracted to the North Adams Y. M. C. A. 
by its gymnasium, and found in its secretary 
a man who won his confidence and helped 
him toward a right life. Going to another 
Massachusetts town to work, he tried the 
Congregational church, but unfortunately 
found nothing there that helped him. Later 
in Holyoke the gymnasium drew him again 
to the Y. M. C. A., where he won gymnas- 
tic records and a place on the Leaders’ 
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Some Ways of God’s Working. 


Corps. The physical director encouraged 
him, though twenty-four years old, to try 
for more education and secured a place for 
him here. “My first four weeks here,” said 
he, “have done more for me in every way 
than any other month of my life”’ With 
some education this mechanic will make an 
efficient Y. M. C. A. physical director, with 
an opportunity to influence many young 
men and boys toward purity and physical 
and moral strength. 


Cc is a Scotchman, with a romantic 
history too long to relate here. While serv- 
ing in the British army in the South African 
war, he attended an evangelistic service in a 
tent at Bloomfontein.and was convicted of 
sin, but did not then change his wild life. 
Sent to India, he was thrown from his 
horse in a reckless hurdle jump. Face to 
face with death his conscience spoke again, 
and by the side of his bunk in barracks 
he knelt and gave himself to God. Deter- 
mined to confess Christ he was puzzled 
about the best way to do it, until he con- 
cluded to get a bunch of tracts and give one 
to.every soldier in his mess. This he did 
at the next meal, and, to his surprise, they 
were received in silence. In the prayer 
room belonging to the regiment he began to 
get acquainted with his Bible. Sent up to 
Landour in the hills on summer duty, he 
joined the choir of a Presbyterian church 
there. The leader, a young American mis- 
sionary, spending his holiday there, advised 
him to get an education and fit himself for 
missionary work in India. So, when his 
army service expired, he took his pay, and 
journeyed from India to America to start 
his education in the Christian school which 
had trained his friend, the young American 
missionary. Here one of his first steps was 
to be baptized and unite with Christ’s 
church, a step for which his soldier life in 
India had offered no opportunity. 


E——,, the last in this group, is one of the 
brightest fellows in school, about to grad- 
uate and enter college at eighteen. The 
son of a Methodist minister, who died when 
E—— was quite young, his mother had 
taken boarders in order to support and edu- 
cate her children. Full of fun and life, a 
great reader, the eldest boy had caused his 
mother no little concern, because he seemed 
so unwilling to apply his mind to study and 
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so entirely indifferent to religion. After 
varied experiences elsewhere, he acceded to 
her wishes, against his own, and came to 
this school, where he expected there would 
be pressure upon him to become a Chris- 
tian. For nearly two years, he had kept on 
his own chosen course, studying some, read- 
ing much, enjoying athletics, evading re- 
ligion as far as he could. Last summer the 
quiet influence of his surroundings cul- 
minated in some addresses made at the 
school by one of the Northfield Conference 
speakers. When the change came it was 
complete. He changed his expected calling 
from engineering to the ministry. He 
planned his remaining terms so as to take 


-all the Bible courses possible before get- 


ting to college. He has raised his scholar- 
ship to a high grade, and, above all, his 
face shows the peace within. He has made 
his mother’s heart sing for joy. 


Who will find it hard to read between the 
lines of these life sketches some lessons of 
great cheer? 

1. They certainly show that God is not 
dead as some would have us believe. 

2. Seed planted in England or Canada or 
South Africa may produce a good harvest 
in India or the United States and vice versa. 

3. Y.M. C. A. secretaries and members 
have a great opportunity, of which some are 
making good use, of directing promising 
young men toward useful careers. 

4. God hears a mother’s prayers. 

5. Denominational lines are small bar- 
riers indeed to the young men of to-day. 

6. A “Welcome” sign on a church front 
and a “glad hand” at the Sunday-school 
door may save many a young man. 

7. The right kind of school is the one 
that both trains the mind and builds Chris- 
tian character. The schools which the great 
evangelist planted at Northfield and Mount 
Hermon still throb with the evangelistic 
spirit which he gave them. In the seven 
years since his death the church at Mount 
Hermon has received into its membership 
an average of sixty students each year, half 
on confession, and half on re-confession, of 
faith. There has never been a barren com- 
munion season. 


WORK AT HOME. AND ABROAD. 


Receipts for May, 1907. 


American Board in South America 


(Work of): 
Miay:5-2;, 2210) Stier terete, wi crates eatronsecerete $ 1 00 
China (Famine in): 
May). 1ses2 209s mene te), eee $ 1 00 
May's 9592214 GO anivecnstevenarresnteece 2 00 
MAY? 2422 'L ar otiiencave treater nerekreesae 2 00 
May? 25.2 22201) aarercaerete tiene cus epteets © 10 00 
$15 00 
Grenfell’s Work in Labrador (Doc- 
tor): 
May 02202210 oft cic ote eee $ 1 00 
May? NOs C2215: iain ciyeree atc cicvon tensrots 3 00 
$ 4 00 
Labaree Memorial Church, Persia: 
Mave s7-8 222 13Rirr ac era ees $ 2 00 
Lawson’s Industrial Evangelical Mis- 
sion in India (Rev. J. C.): 
Mays 24 A r220S i ive vorpiciete siete oes oePete $ 7 00 
Lepers in India (Work Among): 
Maye 25, (22108 sete crleloreeteteve Sioboned $ 1 00 
Murray’s Work in South Africa (Rev. 
Andrew): 
Maya 2H 221 0Mcr aie eraercteteusr oreo trie bo $ 1 00 
Ramabai’s Work Among India’s Child 
Widows (Pandita): 
May bLO) 22 2S ru eeetres eterna $ 2 00 
Mave 27 cg R222 li we etl arti hina 4 69 
May, (28:0 12229) cons: cages een Vereen 12 50 
$19 19 
Record of Christian Work (Free Dis- 
tribution) : 
May. 5 4.5 2212 om craresocporcveatnicioneciae Be 27 1(0X0) 
May 31-220 30 2x. tre cic ieteleete eran ae 5 00 
$ 7 00 
Religious Literature in Prisons (Free 
Distribution) : 
May” 105082205 aw. sera cristae ete one $ 3 00 
May? 2522 1 Oise eraminerdicin acerreaeee ote 00 
$ 4 00 
Thoburn’s Work in India (Bishop): 
NUaiya < Shay 22 lee oe eee ReneS 500 
May = 18,222 16h asa ccc . 25 00 
$30 00 


Personalia. 


_ Rev. W. J. Henderson, principal of the Bap- 
tist College at Bristol, England, has been made 
president of the Baptist Union. 


Mr. Walter Holcomb recently finished a suc- 
cessful mission in Starkville, Miss., reporting over 
500 conversions. From June 16 to 28 he was at 
Mount. Pleasant, Tenn. 


Dr. William R. Richards has been re-elected 
Moderator of the New York Presbytery, with 


Dr. Howard Duffield, pastor of the Old First 
Church, as Vice Moderator. ‘ 


Mr. Philip Sidersky is conducting a series of 
Gospel air meetings in Yiddish and Hebrew in 


Washington, D. C., and expects, during the sum- 
mer, to hold the same in Philadelphia in the 
interests of Jews. 


The Metropolitan Tabernacle of London, has 
invited Rev. Archibald G. Brown of West Nor- 
wood, to become co-pastor with Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon, who is at present taking a year’s holi- 
day to recover his health. 

Bishop Ingram of London, who will attend in 
the autumn at Richmond, Va., the 300th anni- 
versary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, has 
promised also to address the International Con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in 
Washington, at the end of September. 


Rev. James M. Gray, Dean of the Moody Bible - 
Institute, Chicago, sailed the last of April for 
Great Britain to fill a series of Bible teaching 
engagements covering some of the ground of the 
Torrey-Alexander mission two years ago, in Liver- 
pool, Belfast, Cardiff, Glasgow, Sheffield, and 
London. He will returnzin time for certain en- 
gagements at Bible conferences in. this country, 
especially that at Winona in August. 


Rev. R. A. Torrey spent the month of June as 
a holiday at his home at Northfield, resuming the 
first of July conference appointments in the Mid- 
dle West and upon the Pacific coast as well as at 
Northfield. His plan for the coming autumn has 
not yet been arranged, but we hope to give his 
itinerary for the season at an early date. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. M. Alexander spent a short 
time in America early in June on their way to 
Birmingham, England. The latter part of Novem- 
ber Mr. and Mrs. Alexander left England for a 
short visit to missionary stations in China and 
thence proceeded by way of the Philippine Is- 
lands to Australia. A very cordial greeting wel-_ 
comed them in a number of the large cities of 
Australia, where Mr. Alexander had held mis- 
sions with Mr. Torrey six years previous. Mr. 
Alexander sailed for England on the Oceanic 
June 5, but purposes returning to America to be 
present at the Northfield Conference in August. 


The Mildmay Mission to Jews. 


To the Editor 
Work, 


of the Recorp oF CHRISTIAN 


Dear Sir:—As your valued monthly contains in 
the April issue two kind references to my late and 
never-to-be-forgotten father, John Wilkinson, may 
I be allowed to supplement the information you 
have given to your readers by the statement that 
the Mildmay Mission to the Jews, founded by 
my father in 1876 and conducted ever since on 
lines of simple dependence on God, continues its 
work of Jewish evangelization in the United 
Kingdom, Russia and elsewhere. My father 
nominated me his successor as director of the 
mission. The various institutions in London, and 
the Scripture distribution and missionary work in 
the Russian Empire, will go forward on exactly 
the same lines as heretofore. The work needs 
the prayerful and practical sympathy of all God’s 
children everywhere. Contributions and com- 
munications of every kind should be addressed 
to me thus: 


Rev. SamMuet Huinps WILKINSON, 
Central Hall, Philpot Street, 


Commercial Road, London, E. 


Work at Home and Abroad. 


Our Monthly Calendar. 


June 21-July 1. Y. W. C. A. Student Conference, 
Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 

June 28-July 7. Student Conference, Northfield, 

“Mass. 

July “i=Sept. 1. 

Geneva, Wis. 


Sunday School Camp, Lake 


ay, i Bible Conference, Mundesley, Eng- 
and. 
July 2-11. Eastern Y. W. C. A. City Confer- 


ence, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 

July 4-31. Summer School for Y. M. C. A. Sec- 
retaries and Physical Directors, Lake Gen- 
eva, Wis. 

July 4-12. Young People’s Missionary Confer- 
ence, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 

July 5-8. Eleventh International Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance, London, England. 

July 9-19. Young Women’s Conference, North- 
field, Mass. 

July 12-18: Sunday School and Missions Confer- 
ence, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. : 

July 18-28. Bible Conference, Lake Orion, Mich. 

July 19-28. Young People’s Missionary Confer- 
ence, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. 

July 20-27. Summer School for Sunday School 
Workers, Northfield, Mass. 

July 22-29. Keswick Convention, England. 

July 23-30. Summer School for Women’s: For- 
eign Missionary Societies, Northfield, Mass. 

July 28-Aug. 8. Missionary Conference, Mon- 
treatin Nia G: 


Obituary. 


In the death of Bishop James Newbury Fitz- 
Gerald, which occurred at Hong Kong, China, 
Wednesday, April 4, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with which he was connected all his 
life, has met with a great loss. The Bishop went 
to India last fall at the direction of the board of 
bishops to preside over a number of conferences 
in that country, and at_the time of his death was 
on the way to attend the centennial celebration 
of the entrance of foreign missions into that em- 
pire. Dr. FitzGerald was born and brought up 
in Newark, N. J. He was educated in Prince- 
ton College, and studied law. He practiced for 
four years, and then entered the ministry. He 
had six different charges, was made presiding el- 
der of the Newark district, and was elected an 
elder in 1888. Aside from his work in the board 
of bishops, he was best known as the leader 
of the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Association. 
He was over 70 years old. 


Mrs. Richard Cadbury, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, died May 21, on the steamer Empress of 
India, in mid-ocean. Mrs. Cadbury was returning 
from a visit to her married daughter, and her hus- 
band, Dr. and Mrs. Bradley, who are mission- 
aries in China. Her death was caused by a serious 
fall which occurred during a heavy storm in mid- 
ocean. Mrs. Cadbury was at the time accom- 
panied by her daughter and two nieces. The 
death of Mrs. Cadbury will be mourned by a 
very wide circle of friends in Birmingham, where 
her late husband had large manufacturing interests, 
giving employment to hundreds. Mrs. Cadbury 
took the keenest interest in the social and physical 
as well as the religious welfare of the employees, 
by many of whom she was looked upon as a per- 
sonal friend. 
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HERMON NOTES. 


Mount Hermon is having the best summer term 
in its history. The enrolment of students has 
reached 290. The special seven weeks’ courses 
adapted to preparation for college entrance exam- 
inations are being taken by a fine group of men, 
including a number of the April graduating class. 


* * * * * 


The first two weeks’ course in the Daily Bible 
Class, given by Dr. C. W. Heisler, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church of Albany, had an en- 
rolment of one hundred students. Eighty-seven 
of these passed the examination given at its con- 
clusion. Dr. Elmore Harris of Toronto followed 
with a two weeks’ course on “‘Ephesians.” During 
the first week of June Mr. W. R. Moody gave a 
course on “Five Elements of Christian Faith.” 
The week left vacant by the death of Dr. Teunis 
S. Hamlin of Washington was ably filled by Dr. 
Ozora S. Davis, pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church of New Britain, who gave a course 
of five studies, entitled ‘“‘Meeting the Master.” 
Rev. W. W. Moore, D. D., of Richmond, during 
the rest of June gave a fine course on “The Epoch- 
Makers of the Old Testament.” Dr. Henry B. 
Wright of Yale and Rev. F. B. Meyer are the 
special teachers during July. 


* * * * * 


Classes were held as usual on Memorial Day, 
but a special memorial service was arranged for 
Monday evening, May 27, which was made memor- 
able by the presence of Major General O. O. 
Howard, as well as by the attendance of veterans 
and sons of veterans from the posts in North- 
field. General Howard is the only surviving offi- 
cer of his rank connected with the Union armies 
during the Civil War. . His address on ‘‘General 
George H. Thomas, the Rock of Chickamauga,” 
was a most impressive instance of studying history 
from the lips of its makers. 


* * * * * 


At the June communion service of Mount Her- 
mon Church more than twenty new members 
were received into fellowship, the majority on 
confession of their faith, While these new mem- 
bers come as usual from different parts of our 
own and other lands, and have been connected 
with several denominations, it is specially inter- 
esting to find among them two Greeks, one from 
Athens, and both raised in the Greek orthodox 
church, and an Italian from Rome, formerly a 
worshiper at St. Peter’s. At least a dozen foreign 
nationalities are represented in the student body 
this term. 


* * * * * 


Mr. J. S. Tichenor, secretary for the Army and 
Navy Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, spent Sunday, May 26, at the 
school and spoke on that most interesting work. 
In several small gatherings he met men who 
were specially interested and discussed the oppor- 
tunities for service afforded in that work. A 
number of Hermon men are already engaged in it. 

On June 5 Mr. A. E. Roberts, one of our 
Hermon graduates, spoke on the County Work of 
the Associations, the department in which he is 
the leader in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Nine men are making a special study of Asso- 


‘ ciation work this term and several will enter it 


in various positions at the opening of the fall. 


Record of Christian Work 


A Review of Religious Thought and 
Activity and Bible Expositor. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


Mr. .W. R. Moopy, : ‘3 . Editor. 
Miss A. M. VarRLey, °. 5 Associate Editor. 


East Northfield, Mass. 


Mr. W. T. DEMAREST, 
23 Union Square, New York City. 


Publication Offices: 
Brattleboro, Vt. East Northfield, Mass. 


Subscription: 
$1.00 a Year; Single Copy, 10 Cents. 


Northfield Conference Reports will appear in 
September and October issues. 


Double Numbers, 25 Cents Each. 


Our Book Table. 
Paul D. Moody. 


Religious Value of the Old Testament (The). By 
Ambrose White Vernon. Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York City. Cloth. 90 pages. 90 
cents net. 


To a great many this title will seem like an 
impertinence, for the value of the Old Testament 
is so essentially religious that any other values 
it may have, literary, archeological, linguistic, are 
negligible in comparison. To write a book, then, 
on its religious value seems too much like 
considering the culinary value of a kitchen range. 
Yet to demonstrate that the Old Testament has 
a religious value is the task Mr. Vernon essays, 
in sentences like these: ‘‘I am very confident that 
the Bible may still, with gratitude and reverence, 
be hailed as ‘the anchor of our purest thoughts, 
the nurse, the guide’ in some measure even ‘the 
guardian of our hearts.’” This may be re- 
assuring to those who have felt that modern 
scholarship had robbed them of their Bible, but 
to the great majority it is nothing but a very im- 
pertinent and self-conscious platitude. 

The complaint which must be made against 
this book—in spite of its interesting style and 
real brilliance—is not that it is too “modern,” 
but that it is not modern enough. Mr. Vernon 
seems unaware of the fact that many of the 
questions which seem to him so completely set- 
tled are still considered open questions by schol- 
ars whom we would think Mr. Vernon would be 
among the first to recognize. The Johannine au- 
thorship of the fourth gospel is not worth dis- 
cussing from Mr. Vernon’s standpoint—he ap- 
parently only knows of three gospels (see page 5). 
Let any one distressed by this question read Dr. 
Sanday’s reassuring book, ‘The Criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel.” Surely only ignorance would 
allow a writer to ignore such names as Lahn, 


Bernard Weiss, and Godet, to say nothing of the 
conclusions of Sanday himself. E 

Against such a statement as Mr. Vernon’s, 
“Both in the Old and in the New Testament, the 
historical frame work is untrustworthy,” let the 
words of such an authority as Harnack stand, that 
the results of his investigation might be summed 
up by saying that the oldest literature of the 
Church in its main points and in most of its de- 
tails from the point of view of literary history was 
veracious and trustworthy. And is Mr. Vernon 
ignorant of the work of W. M. Ramsay in es- 


tablishing the veracity of Luke, alike in the third - 


gospel and in Acts? 

Such a book, we feel, shows up the worst type 
of American scholarship, in rude outlines. State- 
ments are maue in the most cocksure manner. 
Imagine alluding to the ‘‘almost universal opin- 
ion that the naturé poems of Amos are later in- 
terpolations’! Such statements as these, taken 
almost at random, are maddening and altogether 
too common. “The hope of immortality is clearly 
a late conception among the Jews and the sub- 
lime Jehovah of the prophets was as unknown to 
Samson as to Agamemnon.” (Page 43.) Also 
“But it has been conclusively proven (Hardly, 
we think!) that the Hebrew religion which we 
have inherited is a product of long development 
rather than a revelation to three or four men at 
the dawn or before the dawn of history.” (Page 
96.) 

It has been remarked again and again that 
American scholarship when it enters the critical 
field shows a lack of restraint, a readiness to ac- 
cept theories as facts and argue in a circle, and 
generally to run rather wild. The better class of 
the British scholars have long ago passed this 
stage, and there as in Germany, there is a de- 
cided reaction toward a more conservative po- 
sition. Few of the scholars of the day there, 
would, we believe, label any work of theirs by 
so condescending a title as this book bears, but 
would rather avow an ignorance that the Bible 
ever had any value other than a religious. The 
works of such men as Marcus Dods, G. A. Smith, 
Bennett, Peake, the late A. F. Davidson, and a 
host of others, have always had as a governing 
motive the consideration of the spiritual nature 
of the contents of the Scripture. This, it seems 
to us, could not be said of much of the work 
issued by American scholars recently. 

We are perfectly confident that Prof. Vernon 
will yet contribute some work the American 
church can be proud of, and grateful for, but this, 
his first volume, seems both superfluous and 
regretable.—P. D. M. 
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Maclaren, D. D., Litt. D. 
Son, New York City. Second Series. Cloth. 
6 vols. $7.50. Vol. I., Exodus, Leviticus and 
Numbers; 376 pages. Vol. II., Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 1 Samuel; 405 pages. 
Vol. III., 2 Samuel, 1 Kings, 2 Kings to chap- 
ter vii.; 399 pages. Vol. IV., St. Mark, chap- 
ter i—viii.; 339 pages. Vol. V., St. Mark, 
chapters ix.—xvi.; 320 pages. Vol. VI., Acts, 
chapters i.—xii.; 398 pages. 


By Alexander 
A. C. Armstrong & 


Expository preaching has been to a large degree a 
lost art in America during the past generation, 
and the interest that has been more recently 
awakened in Bible study in general has created a 
demand for this class of preaching. The exposi- 
tions of the Scripture by Dr. Alexander Maclaren 
of Manchester will be found a most timely com- 
mentary to all ministers or Bible students, as Dr. 
Maclaren is one of the first expository preachers 
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of his day. In his commentary on the Bible, 
which will be complete in thirty volumes, he has 
given to the Christian world a great store of 
wealth. The works appear in a series of six 
volumes. The first series contains Genesis, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Matthew (three volumes). 
The second series, which has just been issued, 
contains Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers; Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth; First and 
Second Samuel; First and Second Kings; St. 
Mark (two volumes); Acts (first volume). 
new volumes will be found a valuable acquisition 
to any minister’s library, and no Bible student’s 
book shelves will be found complete without the 
expository works of Dr. Maclaren. 


Our Moslem Sisters. Edited by 
Sommer and Samuel M. Zwemer. 
Co., New York City. Illustrated. 
pages. $1.25 net. 


This is truly a cry of need from lands of dark- 
ness. A book like this is not pleasant reading, it 
is heart breaking, and shows, as few books we 
have read, the sorrow and despair, degradation, 
wretchedness, and horror of the life of woman in 
the lands where Christ is not known. The book, 
in twenty-five chapters, shows the condition of 
women in as many different countries, bound hand 
and foot by the iron chains of Islam, a religion 
that teaches that woman has no soul, and is treated 
worse than the animals by her lord and master, 
man, his absolute slave in body and soul. Po- 
lygamy and divorce are appallingly common, and 
in their train follow all the evils of that system. 
One hundred million Moslem women are to-day 
in despair and darkness, and one cannot read a 
chapter of this book without hearing the ‘‘Mace- 
donian call.” Something must be done for them. 
This book ought to open the eyes of many who 
like to lull their consciences with the belief that 
any religion is good enough, if one only believes 
it sincerely, or the other equally pernicious say- 
ing that Orientals need an Oriental religion, and 
could not be satisfied with a religion that united 
Occidentals. Ask any one of those poor, down- 
trodden women what joy comes. to them from the 
religion of Islam. May every one who has the 
privilege of reading this book ask himself the 
question, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
—J. FE. H. 


Annie Van 
F. H. Revell 
Cloth. 299 


Mohammedan World of To-day (The). Edited by 
James L. Barton, D. D., S. M. Zwemer, F. R. 
G. S., and E. M. Wherry, D. D. F. H. Revell 
Co., New York City. Illustrated. Maps. 
Cloth. 302 pages. $1.50 net. 


All thoughtful readers of Christian literature, and 
those who observe the advance of Christ’s king- 
dom in the world, must acknowledge that the great 
problem of Christian missions to-day is the prob- 
lem of Islam. It has been too hard a nut to crack 
and the Christian Church has to acknowledge with 
shame that she has passed by on the other side, 
and yet there are to-day no fewer than 233,000,000 
of the inhabitants of the globe bound hand and 
foot by the fetters of Islam. 

This admirable book, ‘The Mohammedan 
World of To-day,’’ is a compilation of papers read 
at the first missionary conference on behalf of the 
Mohammedan world, held at Cairo, April 4-9, 1906. 
There are nineteen of these papers, written by as 
many different men who are authorities in mat- 
ters pertaining to the kingdom of Christ, men 
such as Dr. S. M. Zwemer, Dr. Jessup, Dr. Weit- 
brecht, and others that stand for sacrifice in the 
cause for which they are giving their lives. The 
book itself is absorbingly interesting reading, and 
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one wonders how people have ever called mis- 
sionary literature dull. Each paper treats of 
Islam in different Mohammedan centers, such as 
Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, South India, North India, 
China, etc., and in a vigorous, comprehensive man- 
ner gives a vast amount of information. 

A paper or chapter by Mr. Robert E. Speer on 
“How to Arouse the Church at Home to the 
Needs of Islam” ought to be read in every mis- 
sionary gathering. It is a clarion call, and would 
not fail to arouse the enthusiasm of every reader, 
He says: “The Moslem work can be surpassed 
by none in its capacity to offer the chance for 
courage and devotion and sacrifice. .... The mis- 
sionary appeal to the Church in behalf of the Mo- 
hammedan world is an appeal to rescue Christ, to 
regain for Him the place which is His alone, but 
which another has usurped. No appeal can be 
made in behalf of mission. work among other 
races more cogent and more convincing than this.” 

Two chapters of statistics, well indexed, en- 
hance the practical value of the work, and maps 
and illustrations lend interest and attractiveness.— 
URES Jel 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


JULY, 1907. 


Monday, ist. . 


They that wait upon the Lorp shall re- 
new their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 
not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint. Isa. xl. 31. 

The hours of the soul’s communion with 
God are the precious hours of life. Sacri- 
fice anything rather than these heavenly 
impulses. Give up anything that interferes 
with carrying them out into the life. They 
are the scattered fountains in the desert, at 
which the fainting traveler revives his 
strength and courage. Then heavenly 
voices speak, and happy is he who gives 
heed to the heavenly vision, which is from 
God and conducts to God—Ephraim Pea- 
body. 


Tuesday, 2nd. 


Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord .... for ye serve the Lord Christ. 
Col. 1.23322) 

The true calling of a Christian is not to 
do extraordinary things, but to do ordinary 
things in an extraordinary way. The most 
trivial tasks can be accomplished in a no- 
ble, gentle, regal spirit, which overrides all 
petty, paltry feelings, and which elevates 
all things—Arthur P. Stanley. 


Wednesday, 3rd. 


The evening and the morning were the 
first day. Gen. 1. 5. 

Was it so even in the beginning? Did 
light and darkness divide the realm of time 
in the first day? Then little wonder is it 
if I have also changes in my circumstances 
from the sunshine of prosperity to the mid- 
night of adversity. It will not always be 
the blaze of noon even in my soul concerns, 
I must at seasons expect to mourn the ab- 
sence of my former joys, and seek my Be- 
loved. in the night. Nor am I alone in this, 
for all the Lord’s beloved ones have had to 
sing the mingled song of judgment and of 
mercy, of trial and of deliverance, of 
mourning and of delight. It is one of the 
arrangements of the Divine Providence that 
day and night shall not cease either in the 


spiritual or natural creation till we reach 


the land of which it is written, “There shall _ 


be no night there.”—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Thursday, 4th. 


Be strong in the grace that is in Christ 
Jesus. 2 Tim. u. 1. 

I crossed the ocean in a powerful steam- 
ship which weighed more than twenty 
thousand tons and pushed her way against 
wind and wave at the rate of over twenty 
knots an hour. I could not see the pro- 
pelling force; it was hidden deep down in 
the glowing furnaces, helped constantly 
with fresh coal. That illustrates the spirit- 
ual life of every strong, healthy, growing 
Christian; his strength is measured by the 
inward supply of Divine grace. The spirit- 
ual force and progress of a growing Chris- 
tian prove that his life is hid with Jesus 
Christ—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Friday, 5th. 


Therefore will the Lorp wait, that he may 
be gracious unto you... . blessed are all 
they that wait for him. Isa. xxx. 18. 

Trust your heavenly Father at any cost; 
and, when heart and flesh fail, still bid your 
soul to hope in God, and buoy it up with the 
assurance that it shall yet praise Him for 
the help of His countenance. God is good 
when He gives, but better when He keeps 
in order to give an accumulated blessing— 
heaped up, pressed down, and running over 
—into the bosom of His child in whom 
patience has had her perfect work—F. B. 
Mever. 


Saturday, 6th. 


My God shall supply all your need, ac- 
cording to his riches in glory by Christ 


Jesus. Phil. iv. 19. 


Wants are my best riches, because I have 
these supplied by Christ—Samuel Ruther- 
ford. 


Sunday, 7th. 


Why dost thou judge thy brother? Rom. 
xiv. 10. 


» 
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Thou standest falsely in the place of God— 

Cendemning harshly this thy fellow:man! 

I know that he hath fallen from his place, 

Effaced the image of his Maker, stamped 

Sometime upon himself, and stained with 
sin 

The pure, white garment which he might 
have kept; 

But what is that to thee, that thou dost 


point 

The finger of thy heartless scorn at him, 

And lower trample him beneath thy feet, 

Lest he should seek to rise from dust and 
shame? . 

Is thine own life so pure that thou canst 
look 

Within thine heart and see no passion there, 

Held by thy stronger will (yet striving still 

To ee thee in its chains), which wakes in 
thee 

A thrill of pity for this weaker one? 

Or, if thy soul be white, how came it so 

But by the gift of God?—And what hast 
thou 

That poe hast not received? Say, wilt not 
thou 

Stretch forth thine hand toward him, so 
perchance 

Thy eet may help his weakness—or at 

3 east, 

By that great love which hides thy sin- 
stained past, 

Weave for his guilt a kindly covering 

To hide it from the eyes of other men? 

—Edith Hickman Divall. 


Monday, 8th. 


Let us not be weary in well doing: far 
in due season we shall reap, if we faint not. 
Gal. vi. 9. 

There is nothing more unwise than to let 
your culture become slovenly because the 
bit of land you have to tiil is scraggy and 
poor.—J. H. Jowett. 


Tuesday, oth. 


The Lorv hath made room for us, and we 
shall be fruitful in the land. Gen. xxvi. 22. 

No life is narrow except by choice. If 
Christ could live thirty years in the ob- 
scure round of a peasant carpenter’s house- 
hold in Galilee, and not complain, what 
becomes of our lamentations about not 
having room to develop? A life that is 
really growing and developing does not 
complain; it grows on till it flowers out 
and is seen by all.—J. R. Miller. 


Wednesday, roth. 


He hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blame before him in love. 
Eph. 4. 4. 
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Holiness is no exceptional privilege to 
which only the inner circle of God’s favor- 
ites are admitted. It is the right of all His 
children. It is no height to be reached only 
by some few adventurous spirits of rare en- 
durance and daring; it is the highway to 
the Father’s house. The moment we are in 
Christ the eternal purpose of all things in 
heaven and earth leads up to this end, that 
we should be holy and without blame be- 
fore Him in love. If I am the child of God 
all the wisdom and love and righteousness 
of the Father, all the great salvation which 
is in Christ and Him crucified, all the en- 
ergies of the Holy Spirit, all the arrange- 
ments of the daily life, are mine to adminis- 
ter to my holiness—Mark Guy Pearse. 


Thursday, 11th. 


Open thou mine eyes. Ps. cxix. 18. 


What we need is the power to see, to see 
the chariots and horses on the mountains; 
to see God all about us; to see the strong 
right arm of the Almighty stretched out to 
help us; to see that the darkest clouds and 
most threatening surroundings are under 
the all-controlling power of the Everlasting 
Father. And seeing this, we shall have the 
prophet’s hope, and the prophet’s faith, and 
the prophet’s trust, that they who are with 


“us are more than they who are against us.— 


Walker Jubb. 


Friday, 12th. 


Always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. 1 Cor. «uv. 58. 

Whilst the stream keeps running it keeps 
clear; but if it comes once to a standing 
water, then it breeds frogs, and toads, and 
all manner of filth, The keys that men 
keep in their pockets, and use every day, 
wax brighter and brighter; but if they be 
laid aside and hang by the wall, they soon 
grow rusty. “Always abounding in the 
work of the Lord” is the way to keep clear 
from the pollutions of the world—Se- 
lected. 


Saturday, 13th. 


A great multitude .... stood before the 


throne. Rev. vii. 9. 

A station on the feet in front of the 
throne in heaven is the effect of being often 
on the knees before the throne on earth— 
Selected. 
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Sunday, 14th. 


At thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore. Ps. xvi. II. 

“Pleasures for evermore!” Let us think 
of that pleasure which shall never cloy; a 
blessedness which can never diminish; a 
rest which shall never be broken; a happi- 
ness which shall never be interfered with. 
At last I shall be satisfied, and none shall 
ever rob me of imy satisfaction. For ever- 
more! I see my future history stretching 
out through the vast cycles of an unknown 
eternity, and however far my finite imag- 
ination may reach in pursuit of such a 
miracle of existence, and seek to compre- 
hend that wondrous word, “for evermore,” 
still it transcends the limit of my furthest 
thought; and, far as the mind can stretch 
or the heart conceive, still the boundless 
sea of joy is rolling on; still the limitless 
expanse of bliss is spreading; still the rivers 
of pleasure and the oceans of delight, and 
that “for evermore.”—Hay Aitken. 


Monday, 15th. 


I will instruct thee, and teach thee in the 
way wich thou shalt go: I will guide thee 
with mine eye. Ps. #xxiti. 8. 


When God does the directing, our life is 
useful and full of promise, whatever it is 
doing, and discipline has its perfecting 
work.—H. E. Cobb. 


Tuesday, 16th. 


Awake, O north wind; and come, thou 
south; blow upon my garden, that the spices 
thereof may flow out. Cant. 7. 16. 


Dear Lord, the withered garden in my heart 

Lies parched and dead, cursed by the sub- 

tilty 

Of this beguiling world’s prosperity. 

The burdened clouds of heavenly grace de- 
part, 
Ere to my dying soul they life impart,— 

And I am left in sin’s satiety, 

Mocked with the worthless joys of vanity. 
Oh, turn Thine eye on me, and let the dart 
Of Thy restoring love, with power unspent, 

Strike inward, till my quickened life shall 


show 
The fruit of grace Divine, whose sweet 
descent 
Shall wake my field. O winds of God, 
now blow 
Till with your breath my grateful praise is 
blent, 
While spices from my garden overflow. 


—Selected. 
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Wednesday, 17th. 


- The stone which the builders rejected, the 
same 1s become the head of the corner. 
Matt. «x1. 42. 

Whether a particular life appears to be a 
defeated or a victorious life depends on the 
standpoint from’ which it is viewed. 


Looked at from the palace of Caiaphas or ~ 


the hall of Pilate the life of the Nazarene 
was a dismal failure. But viewed from the 
vantage ground of later history, and from 
celestial heights, the career of Jesus was a 
triumphal progress, while the future— 


whether the far or the near future, we can- 


not say—will bring Him a universal and 
glorious victory when He is revealed in 
power as the Lord from heaven. Men, 
looking at one small section of life’s battle- 
field, say that such and such a soul has 
been worsted in the struggle; but God, Who 
looks down from above the murky mists 
and can see through the rolling battle 
clouds, detects where apparent retreat really 
signifies substantial advance. No soul that 
sides with God is ever finally defeated.— 
Selected. 


Thursday, 18th. 


Thus saith the Lord Gop .... My flock 

. shall dwell safely in the wilderness, 

and sleep in the woods. Ezek. xxxiv. 20, 
22, 25. 

The Lord’s people are to enjoy security 
in places of the greatest exposure; wilder- 
nesses and woods are to be as pastures and 
folds to the flock of Christ. If the Lord 
does not change the place for the better, He 
will make us the better in the place. The 
wilderness is not a place to dwell in, but the 
Lord can make it so; in the woods one 
feels bound to watch rather than to sleep, 


and yet the Lord giveth His beloved sleep © 


even there! Nothing without or within 
should cause any fear to the child of God. 
By faith the wilderness can become the 
suburbs of heaven and the woods the vesti- 
bule of glory.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Friday, roth. 
Casting all your care upon him, for he 
careth for you. 1 Peter v. 7. 


Whatsoever it is that presses thee, go, 
tell thy Father, put over the matter into 
His hand, and so thou shalt be freed from 
that dividing, perplexing care that the 
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world is full of. When thou art either to 
do or suffer anything, when thou art about 
any purpose or business, go tell God of it 
and acquaint Him with it—yea, burden Him 
with it—and thou hast done for matter of 
caring; no more care, but quiet, sweet dili- 
gence in thy duty, and dependence on Him 
for the carriage of thy matters. Roll thy 
cares, and thyself with them, as one bur- 
den, all on thy God.—Robert Leighton. 


Saturday, 2oth. 


Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling: for it is God which worketh 
im you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. Phil. wi. 12, 13. 

It is not your business and mine to study 
whether we shall get to heaven, even to 
study whether we shall be good men; it is 
cur business to study how we shall come 
into the midst of the purposes of God and 
have the unspeakable privilege in these few 
years of doing something of His work.— 
Phillips Brooks. : 


’ Sunday, 21st. 


It shall be given you in that same hour. 
Matt. x. 109. 

How often hast thou found thyself at the 
entrance into a duty, becalmed as a ship, 
which at first setting sail hath hardly wind 
~ to swell its sails while under the shore and 
shadow of the trees, but meets a fresh gale 
of wind when got into the open sea! Yea, 
didst thou never launch out into duty, as 
the apostles to sea, when the wind in thy 
_ face, as if the Spirit of God, instead of help- 
ing thee on meant to drive thee back, and 
yet hast found Christ walking to thee be- 
fore the duty was done, and a prosperous 
voyage made of it at last? Abraham saw 
not the ram which God had provided for 
His sacrifice until he was in the mount. In 
the mount of prayer God is seen, even when 
the Christian does often go up the hill 
toward duty with a heavy heart because as 
yet he can have no sight of Him. Turn 
not therefore back, but go on with courage: 
He may be nearer than thou thinkest. “In 
that same hour,” saith Christ, “it shall be 
given unto you.”—IVilliam Gurnall. 


' Monday, 22nd. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ himself . 
stablish you im every good word and work. 
2 Thess. ti. 16, 17. 
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Word and Work—the two W’s. You 
will soon get spiritually gorged if it is all 
word and no work, and you will soon be 
without power if it is all work and no 
word. If you want to be healthy Chris- 
tians, there must be both Word and Work. 
—D. L. Moody, 


Tuesday, 23rd. 


Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. John xiv. 13. 


He who prays in Christ’s name must 
pray Christ’s prayer, “Not my will, but 
thine be done.” To him who can thus pray 
in Christ’s name, in the deepest sense and 
after Christ’s pattern, every door in God’s 
treasure house flies open, and he may take 
as much of the treasure as he desires.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Wednesday, 24th. 


Sanctify yourselves ....I1 am the Lorp 
which sanctify you. Lev. xx. 7, 8 


Wherever God is, there, as the necessary 
result, are the essential forces which sanc- 
tify. Art thou wholly sanctified? Hast 
thou opened thine entire being in every de- 
partment to His indwelling? Does that 
Divine presence fill thee, which makes 
heaven what it is? If not, then never rest 
until, through the open casements of thy 
being, His presence is wafted, never to go 
out again, but to occupy and possess thee 
in every part. Then thou shalt be sancti- 
fied. Thou wilt carry with thee everywhere 
the sign of the Divine Presence which will 
be the true antidote against sin. He who 
fears to sin must steep his nature in the 
presence of God. Then when he is wholly 
sanctified he is wholly kept and preserved 
blameless in spirit, soul and body.—F. B. 
Meyer. 


Thursday, 25th. 


Who hath despised... . 
Zech. Ww. I0. 


small things? 


A little stream had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that all might drink. 
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He paused again, and lo! the well, 
By summer never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unstudied, from the heart; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown, 
A transitory breath— 
It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 
O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 
Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


—Charles Mackay. 
Friday, 26th. 


Stephen, a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost .... looked up stedfastly into 
heaven, and saw the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 
Acts vi. 5; vu. 55. 

When the Lick Observatory was built on 
the Pacific Coast, it was necessary to go 
above the valleys and lowlands of the coast, 
where the fogs and mists hung heavily over 
the land, and select a site on top of Mount 
Hamilton, above the fogs and vapors of the 
ground, and in clear, unobstructed view of 
the heavens. So faith requires for its 
heavenly vision the highlands of holiness 
and separation, and the clear, pure sky of 
a consecrated life—A. B. Simpson. 


Saturday, 27th. 


Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think anything, as of ourselves; but our 
sufficiency 1s of God. 2 Cor. tit. 5. 

Efficiency may go a long way, but only 
sufficiency can go all the way. Many of 
God’s workers are efficient, but between 
efficiency and sufficiency there is a wide 
gap.—Selected. 


Sunday, 28th. 


He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: he leadeth me beside the still qwa- 
ters, Ps nam, 2: 

This suggests the rest into which our 
Good Shepherd leads His flock. Life is not 
all toil. God gives us many quiet resting 
places in our pilgrim way. Night is one of 
these, when, after the day’s toil, struggle, 
and exhaustion, we are led aside, and the 
curtains are drawn to shut out the noise, 
and He giveth His beloved sleep, in sleep 
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~The Sabbath is another of these quiet rest-_ 


| 


| 
giving the wonderful blessings of renewal. i 


ing places. God would have us drop our | 
worldly tasks, and have a day for the re- \ 
freshing of both body and soul. l| 
Friendship’s trysts are also quiet resting 1 
places, where heart may commune with | 
heart, where Jesus comes, too, unseen, and — 
gives His blessing. All ordinances of | 
Christian worship—seasons of prayer anc © 
devotion, hours of communion with God— 

are quiet resting places. Far more than we 
are apt to realize do we need these sileni 

times in our busy life, needing them all the. 
more the busier the life may be—/J. Rk. 
Miller. 


Monday, 29th. | 


Jesus taketh Peter, James and John .. 
into an high mountain apart, and was trans-_ 
figured before them. Matt. xvii. 1. | 

And when they were come down from the 
hill, much people met him. Luke 1x. 37. 

Remember that in this world every 
mountain-top of privilege is girdled by the 
vales of lowly duty—Henry Van Dyke. 


Tuesday, 30th. 


What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt know hereafter. John siti. 7. 

The hand of God weaves the tapestry of 
life; we see but the tangled threads and 
ragged ends; to us it seems but a confused 
mass of orderless ravelings. “It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be,” but He knows 
what threads of trouble and temptation to 
weave into our lives, and how to weave 
them. A Master Artist stands on the other 
side, and will show unto us at the great 
turning day the pattern we were following. 


Wednesday, 31st. 


Thy sun shall no more go down .... for 
the Lorp shall be thine everlasting light. 
Isa. ba 20. 

When the Christian’s little day has drawn 
to its close, when his earthly sun has set, 
then there shall be to him the beginning of 
a day whose sun shall never go down, and 
whose brightness shall be lessened by no 
intrusion of the dark. Then a day shall 
break in which there shall be no anxiety, 
no care, no sorrow, no hiding of God’s 
face, no struggle with temptation, no fall 
into sin; not one moment’s darkness to min- 
gle with that unvaried day.—Selected. 


PRESENT-DAY APPLICATIONS OF THE FIRST 
FOUR COMMANDMENTS. 


(July 14, Exodus xx. 1-11.) 


The Jews say that the reason why the 
commandments were given in the wilderness 
instead of Palestine which belonged to 
Israel is this: “They belong to the whole 
world.” They are universal and eternal. 
Even the angels of God are subject unto 
them. From the beginning of mankind 
they were written upon man’s nature. They 
; have never been repealed or outgrown and 
never will be unless God’s and man’s na- 
tures change. Some years ago a United 
States senator said that the purification of 
politics was an iridescent dream and that 
the Decalogue and the Golden Rule had 
no place in public life. If they were re- 
garded as a dead letter by him it was be- 
- cause they had no place in his life. Because 
he did not heed them was no evidence that 
q he did not need them. Only those who 
break the commandments appear to dis- 
cover their uselessness. 


* * 2K * * 


“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
_ me.” This is God’s declaration of war 
against the sins of idolatry and is issued 
against the idols which in the cause of na- 
ture—human nature—would arise in our 
hea;ts. Recognize the facts that we must 
_ have something to worship, and that a di- 
_ vided heart is no heart at all, and the 
principles that we become like the God we 
love, and that our soul’s development de- 
pends ‘upon a sincere worship of Him. He 
‘issues a proclamation against anybody or 
anything that usurps His place. Money, 
pleasure, honor, ambition, fashion, and 
everything that goes to make life pleasant 
have their rightful place. But when they 
take His place they become our bitter foes; 
even we ourselves become our own worst 
enemy when we permit any idol of flesh 
or of material things to take His place in 
_ our lives. 

* * * * x 


“Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
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graven image .... Thou shalt not bow 
down thyself to serve them.’ This com- 
mand is but an explanation of the first and 
tells us in what manner we are to worship 
Him. It goes into particulars so deeply that 
it is impossible for us to misunderstand His 
attitude towards idol worship. Images mis- 
represent Him. They never can be like Him 
and any form or substance coming between 
man’s spirit and God’s hinders true wor- 
ship. The greatest representative from 
India said in the Parliament of Keligions 
that idols are the support of man’s spiritual 
childhood; that material images were nec- 
essary to call up the mental idea of God, of 
purity, truth, omnipresence. Such teaching 
is contrary to, yea, absolutely forbidden by, 
this commandment. 


* * * K * 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” This command- 
ment is a real heart searcher because it 
brings to light so much in our conversation 
and life that is contrary to its spirit. Who- 
ever says he is ready to be judged by it 
does not know his own heart. It forbids 
hypocrisy; it forbids the careless use 
of God’s name; it forbids the irreverent use 
of sacred things,such as paraphrasing hymns 
and misquoting and misapplying the Scrip- 
tures; it forbids slang and that large class 
of “substitutionary oaths” which have been 
rightly called “the devil’s drillground for 
profanity’; it forbids perjury; it forbids 
thoughtlessness in the house of God; it for- 
bids vulgarity; it forbids profanity; it for- 
bids every mean word or act of our lives, 
for every such word or act is profanity 
lived. 

* * * * * 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” This commandment embraces 
another fundamental fact of our existence, 
that unless man worships God at stated 
times he is not likely to worship Him at 
all. As a rule in our material life the 
things we do not use slip out of sight and 
after a while out of remembrance. And this 
rule holds good in our spiritual life. This 
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commandment enjoins worship at regular 
intervals, 7. e., regular keeping a part of 
our time for religious duties and the culti- 
vation of our own spiritual natures, as well 
as those of others, for we all admit that it 
would be a mean thing to cultivate our own 
souls at the expense of others and that is 
why God so explicitly mentions the son, 
daughter, manservant, maidservant, and 
stranger within our gates. Working men in 
their demand for shorter hours of labor are 
working up to the fact that centuries ago 
God ordained that some time should be 
used for recuperation and culture. They 
will soon demand with an irresistible force 
the Sabbath. The sooner, the better. 


PRESENT-DAY APPLICATIONS OF THE LAST SIX 
COMMANDMENTS. 


(July 21, Exodus xx. 12-17.) 


“Honor thy father and mother that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” St. Paul calls 
this the first commandment with a promise 
and this promise is as attractive and en- 
couraging as any in the Bible. Since the 
hearthstone is the cornerstone of the com- 
monwealth and there can be no hearthstone 
without the home and no true home without 
father and mother, this commandment is at 
the basis of all righteous government both 
in and out of the home. In its broadest 
sense we are bidden to honor not only 
father and mother but anyone in authority 
over us. It bids us respect gray hairs, to 
love even unlovely parents and forbear even 
their sins; it bids us to care tenderly for 
the aged, to respect pastor, teacher, em- 
ployer, and honor the position our magis- 
trates hold, even if we cannot honor the 
men. Unworthiness should never sever the 
bond of duty. 


* * *k * * 


“Thou shalt not kill’ This command- 
ment in its deepest sense means that we 
should reverence human life. In its broad- 
est, that we should harm no one _ by 
thought, word or deed. Physicians tell us 
that half the deaths from disease are pre- 
ventable and, therefore, practically suicides 
or murders. This command ‘forbids any- 
thing that tends to shorten life, intemper- 
ance, child labor, carelessness, neglect, abuse, 
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suicide, drunkenness, and any other thing 
that lessens the value of life to the pos- 
sessor. This command does not, however, 
forbid the punishment, even by death, of the 
criminal, or the sacrifice of life in the cause 
of justice and righteousness, though it 


sometimes seems difficult to reconcile war _ 


with this commandment. 


* * * * *K 


“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” The 
heart with its loves and hates, its pas- 


sions both fiery and subdued, is like a city 
In this city 
dwells the priestess of our lives, love; love 


with foes upon every hand. 


of home and family and true love of men 
and women. To protect this city and guard 
this priestess God built up a wall whose 
every stone, both on its inner and outer 
side, bears the inscription Thou shalt not. 
He meant this wall to bar us from all im- 
pure and sensual thoughts, and He designed 
that it should prove impenetrable to deeds 
of sensuality. He purposed that this wall 
should keep our hearts pure for the in- 
dwelling of His Holy Spirit. 


* * * * * 


“Thou shalt not steal.” 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.’ These two commandments 
include all kinds of theft, for they are many, 
and all degrees of theft, for they are almost 
numberless. The demon selfishness con- 
trols the mean, despicable thing called theft. 
O, how often and into what wretched paths 
theft leads us! What a long list of attend- 
ant evils follow his leading! The most 
sacred things are held in low esteem by him. 
Property rights are overlooked by him. He 
sneers at truth and scoffs at such a thing 
as character. He consorts with liars, graft- 
ers, slanderers, hypocrites, gossips, extor- 
tioners, usurers, cheats, foul bargain dealers, 
and wine-bibbers. He has no respect for 
God or man and wholly ignores their 
rights. But his retribution is as sure as 
the God who pronounced it. “Ye are cursed 
with the curse, for ye rob me, even the 
whole nation.” 

* * * * * 


“Thou shalt not covet... . anything 
that is thy neighbor’s.” The practical effect 
of the tenth commandment, standing where 
it did, like a solemn appendix to the rest, 
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was to throw back upon them all a more 
searching light. It was to show that they 
were to be applied to inward desire, which 
is sin, as well as outward action, which is 
crime. The practical application of the Ten 
Commandments, therefore, is this: “Man is 
not done with morals when he is done with 
law.” There is but one thing that can help 
him to keep the morals of the law and that 
is love, for “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 


HOME MISSIONS: THE PROGRESS OF WORK 
AMONG THE MORMONS. 


(July 28, Matthew vii. 15-23; xxiv. 11.) 


“Mormonism is an ugly, dangerous thing, 
a menace to our Christian civilization. 
Why? 

“1, It is a false system of religion, if reli- 
gion it can be called. It is poisonous in 
its influence and withers all it touches. 

“2. It has as its center and core a secret 
and unscrupulous hierachy with definite 
aims, plans, and purposes, and power to 
carry these into active operation. It has 
money and missionaries. It canvasses the 
world for its recruits. 

“3. It is a menace to the purity and well- 
being of the Christian family, which is the 
corner stone of our republic and Christian 
civilization. 

“4. Apart from its polygamous aspect it 
has many dangerous features. Its philos- 
ophy and theology are radically wrong. Its 
inspiration is from the pit. The black 
angels laugh at its triumphs. 

“5. There is nothing that the natural or 
spiritual man desires that Mormonism does 
not attempt to supply.” 

* * * * * 

Mormonism began with a church of six 
members in the year 1830, with Joseph 
Smith at its head. It has had a most won- 
derful growth. There are now 300,000 Mor- 
mons. They hold the balance of political 
power in Utah and several other Western 
states. The thoughtful are asking the 
reason for this growth. One who has 
studied this question gives the following: 
The first reason is found in their agricul- 
tural possessions; the second in the large 
income of the church from its tithing sys- 
tem; another reason is found in the per- 
fection of their organization; still another 
in their active missionary effort. Their 
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political power is found in the great com- 
mandment of the church, “Vote solid for 
the kingdom,” and Brigham Young’s state- 
ment that “he would yet cram polygamy 
down the throats of Congress and the 
country.” 
K * * * * 

Mormonism is described as a religious, 
political, and social system controlled by an 
unscrupulous hierachy. The meetinghouse 
stands side by side with the theater or dance 
hall. Both are managed by the same church 
authorities. The exercises are opened in 
the church by prayer and closed in the dance 
hall with the waltz. Departing missionaries 
are given a farewell ball and they leave with 
the sound of the waltz in their ears. “Mor- 
monism besieges the sea and land, earth 
and heaven, the natural and supernatural, 
the past, the present, and the future, the 
sensual, and the spiritual, the secular, social, 
political, and religious, to satisfy the wants 
of man.’ “Without doubt the Mormon 
church, considered in its origin, character 
and career, constitutes the most baleful and 
alarming phenomenon of American history. 
It is, if possible, even more dangerous since 
statehood has been gained, for this gain is 
considered as the Lord’s endorsement of 
their system.” 


* * * * * 


One of Mormonism’s teachings is that 
“One glorious principle of the Gospel is 
plural marriage.” It teaches that God is 
a polygamist and that Jesus had at least 
three wives. It teaches polygamy is neces- 
sary for salvation. They say, “If plural 
marriage be unlawful then is the whole plan 
of salvation through the house of Israel a 
failure, and the entire fabric of Christianity 
without foundation.” “The wife that will 
not believe the new covenant shall be de- 
stroyed, saith the Lord God, for I will de- 
stroy her.” “The unmarried are to be ser- 
vants in the next world and will have no 
bodies in the resurrection.” Although the 
cases of polygamous marriage have been 
greatly reduced since Utah became a state, 
its representatives are sent to Washington 
with the tacit understanding that “their in- 
fluence will be exerted against unfavorable 
legislation for the church.” 

What then is our duty towards Mormon- 
ism? 
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Ist. To do more active, aggressive 
Christian work in the home of this false 
system. We must send ministers, mission- 
aries, and teachers, establish schools and 
colleges. 

2d. To circulate literature that will 
show the difference between a true and 
vital Christianity and the evils and dangers 
of a false religion. 

3d. Stir up the consciences of the peo- 
ple. Show what a blot upon our fair name 
it is to have in our legislative halls men who 
tacitly agree with their church leaders to 
support its nefarious teachings. In the be- 
half of Utah’s wives and children arouse 
public opinion against such “a system of 
profanation and pollution in realms most 
sacred.” 


THE CONSECRATION OF OUR- BODIES. 
(August 4, 1 Corinthians vi. 19, 20; Romans xii. 1, 2.) 


What’s the use of the body? “The use 
of the body,” says the man of the world, “is 
to enjoy sensations. It is a bundle of 
sensative nerves, and the more of those 
nerves you can tickle and the oftener you 
can tickle them, the better use you make of 
your body.” Let a man live in lascivious- 
ness, lust, wine-bibbings, revellings, and 
carousing, and the world will consider him 
a good fellow. Let another man live, 
realizing that he is “bought with a price” 
and that his “body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost,” refusing to pollute that body 
and he will be considered by the world as 
“too strict,” puritanical, and fanatical. They 
(the world) think it strange that “ye run 
not with them to the same excess of riot,” 
and speak evil of you. There are those, 
and each of us knows where they are, who 
would annihilate conscience and banish from 
their mind every thought of the soul. There 
are those who play upon the powers of 
body as one plays upon a stringed in- 
strument, just for the pleasure of the fleet- 
ing moment. 

* * * * * 


“If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off; 
or thy right eye, pluck it out.” Save the 
temple at any cost. 

“Present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable, unto God,” even if you die 
in the attempt. 

“Be not conformed to this world,” though 
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the world hurl at you anathemas from the 
devil’s choicest vocabulary. 

“Press toward the mark for the prize,” 
of a temple fit for the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, though the thorns pierce your 
feet at every step. 

“Prove =a: 


comes your constant and permanent com- 
panion. 

“Be ye transformed,” though in the trans- 
formation your life is stripped of every- 
thing you count valuable. 

* * * * * 


Let us, O Christian, take this for granted. 
We cannot defile the temple of the body 
and worship the God of that temple at the 
same time. “Give me a Havana,” said a 
noted divine to a grocer a short time be- 
fore he was to preach the installation ser- 
mon of a brother minister. “I want to get 
up some inspiration.” The inspiration 
would have been more effective and lasting 
had he received it on his knees. Doubtless 
some of us have listened to sermons from 
lips anointed by wine. Perhaps some of us 
have gathered around the communion table 
hugging a secret sin to our hearts. It may 
be some of us have prayed standing in 
public places when we should have been 
bowed in deepest humility and cried out, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner,’ because 
of the sins of the flesh. A “writ of eject- 
ment” should be issued against all such in- 
spiration, anointing, communion, and pray- 
ing, for they do but defile the temple. 

* * * * * 

Let no man despair because of the slow 
progress he seems to make in the construc- 
tion of the soul’s temple. Let no man be- 
come discouraged at the apparent obstacles 
in its building. Let no man lose faith in 
his resolution to build firmly, truly, and 
beautifully, because to him the temple seems 
so weak and unsightly. God helps us ac- 
cording‘to our purpose. He can strengthen 
the weak places and adorn the unsightly. 
He proveth all about the framework and 
every inch of material we put upon it, and 
bless His dear name for ever and ever. He 
remembers, oh, He remembers, that “we are 
dust.” Then lift up your head, weak one, 
and bid despair be gone. Say to discourage- 
ment: “T will not counsel with you. I will 


. the acceptable and perfect . 
will of God,” even if in so doing pain be- — 
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kecp an unfaltering faith in my God and 
build on, letting faith have her perfect 
werk in me, for by it I shall yet attain unto 
the stature of the perfect man.” 


* * * * * 


Two men stood watching a college class- 


mate as he staggered down the street. 
“What a wreck,” said one, “and yet when 
we all graduated together, it seemed as if 
he might be anything he chose.” “So he 
might have been,” replied the other, “and 
he chose to make his body the grave of his 
soul.” Two selves are within us, contesting 
for supremacy—the lower and the higher. 
We know which one ought to win. An in- 
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stinct within us tells us and reason adds her 
plea. Which will win, none but God knows, 
for He has left us free moral agents to 
make our own choices. He has not “handi- 
capped” us in any way. He has given us 
a -never-dying soul and clear, strong, em- 
phatic, and loving directions as to the care 
of its temporary home. Whether we make 
that home a loathsome, underground prison, 
or a beautiful sunlit temple, He leaves with 
you and me. 


“A sacred burden is this.soul ye bear; 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
EBS SONS: 


Reverb Meyer, Bo.AS 


DUTIES TOWARDS GOD. 
(July 14, Exodus xx. 1-11.) 


There is a distinct relation between the 
duties toward God which were written on 
the first table of the law. In the frst 
commandment, we are reminded of the only 
object of worship; in the second, of the 
method in which we are to approach Him; 
in the third, of the spirit of worship; and 
in the fourth, of the dedication of a specific 
space of time to His holy service. There is 
thus a connected order of thought to which 
we do well to take heed. 

Tue First Commanp. “J am Jehovah 
thy God.” “Jehovah” is a combination of 
three Hebrew words, the future, present, 
and past tenses of the verb to be. The 
whole name, therefore, means, “He that 
will be, He that is, and He that was” (Rev. 
i. 4). To the Hebrew race Jehovah was 
not a mere idea or a system of attributes. 
They did not think of Him as the Great 
Creator, or as inaccessible in His majesty. 
They knew Him as having held back the 
waves of the Red Sea, and brought them 
forth from the bondage of. Egypt. There 
was a personal tie or Lond between them, 
which thrilled them when they heard the 
remainder of the sentence, “which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt.” 


There is need for us also to remember 
this great word. The gods of the heathen, 
so often mentioned in the Bible, still claim 
their votaries, though not in the same 
coarse and brutal manner. Moloch was the 
god of cruel inhumanities, and there is not 
a great city in Christendom where name- 
less cruelties are not being inflicted on wo- 
men and children by selfish and frenzied 
oppressors. Baal was the god of immorality, 
and at his shrine myriads are constantly 
worshiping. Mammon stands for the lust 
of gold, to which we must trace the kings, 
the combines, the speculations, the sweat- 
ers’-dens of modern commercial life. The 
apostle puts it forcibly enough in Phil. iii. 
18, 19. 

Whatever we love outside God, in spite 
of His prohibition, and contrary to His na- 
ture, is, in point of fact, becoming our god. 
Jehovah-Jesus must be the goal, the center, 
the motive of our whole life; and is there 
not every reason for this in the memory that 
He has delivered us from the bondage of 
sin by His precious blood? 

Tue SEeconp Commanpb. This prohibits 
the substitution of idols in the place of a 
spiritual conception of God, and spiritual 
worship. The first command was broken 
in Israel when Ahab and Jezebel introduced 
the worship of Baal and Astarte, i. e., of the 
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sun and moon, with all the abominations of 
nature worship; but this second word was 
violated when at the foot of Sinai the peo- 
ple worshiped Jehovah under the form of a 
Callie 

The ancient Hebrews and the modern 
Puritans imagined that they were forbidden 
by these words to make the likeness of any- 
thing in heaven or on earth, and thus they 
came to look on art as idolatrous. Even to- 
day some earnest people refuse to have pic- 
tures in their house, because of the prohi- 
bition of the second command. But, clearly, 
this was not the Divine purpose, else Moses 
would neyer have dreamed of having the 
figures of bending angels placed over the 
sacred ark. The point of the prohibition is 
in the words, “Thou shalt not bow down 
to them nor worship them.’ “Man is not 
forbidden to make a representation of any- 
thing; but he is forbidden to use the repre- 
sentation as an aid to worship.” 

We can all understand the reason for this. 
Just as soon as we associate God with a pic- 
ture or emblem, we cease to be so keenly 
spiritual. We limit our conception of God 
to the material object before which we 
kneel. What we expected to be an aid be- 
comes our chain. With the less trained in- 
tellect of the uninstructed and children, the 
final result is to look on the picture or statue 
as God, and thus you have the idols of the 
nations. Hezekiah found it necessary even 
to break in pieces the brazen serpent, be- 
cause the people burnt: incense to it. In 
this connection we should study Isaiah’s 
sarcastic picturé of an idol-manufactory in 
his time (Isa. xliv. 10-20). 

Notice the reason for this stringent pro- 
hibition. God speaks of Himself as jealous, 
lest one atom of the reverence and love 
due to Him should be expended on a dumb 
idol; and He goes on to show that the effect 
of our evil example will be experienced by 
the children, and will go on increasing to 
the third and fourth generation. We must 
always calculate the effect of our actions on 
our children, and great-grandchildren. 
What we may do warily and cautiously 
may be copied by them without our re- 
straints, and work in the most pernicious 
way possible to their deterioration and de- 
struction. 


Tue TuirD CoMMAND. We may break 
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this command by profanity. “It is difficult,” 
said Robert Hall, “to account for this prac- 
tice, which gratifies no passion, and pro- 
motes no interest, unless we ascribe it to a 
certain vanity of appearing superior to re- 
ligious fear; but surely men need not insult 


their Maker to show that they do not fear ~ 


Him.” 

We may break it by jesting about holy 
things. There is room for wit and humor 
in life, but surely these qualities are out of 
place when we deal with the Word of God. 
To make puns or conundrums out of the 
Bible may seem smart, but the practice is 
against the spirit of these words. 

We may break it by irreverence. To rush 
into God’s presence without reverence and 
godly fear; to be slovenly and careless in 
our devotions; to say, “Lord, Lord,” but 
not to do the things that He has bidden, to 
make His house an opportunity for showing 
our costliest dresses, and obtaining a repu- 
tation which may help our daughters to 
marry or our sons to get longer credit in 
business—all these are violations of this 
command. 

There is nothing here, however, that 
need prevent the more scrupulous from tak- 
ing an oath in the courts of justice. The 
judicial oath recognizes that society, and 
especially the administration, rest on a Di- 
vine foundation. They are part of the Di- 
vine order of the world. The powers that 
be derive their authority from the Judge 
of all the earth, and the witness must be re- 
minded of his solemn, obligation to the King 
of Truth. 


Tue FourtH CoMMAND. The word “Re- 
member” indicates that the Sabbath was al- 
ready recognized as part of man’s duty to 
God and to himself. Recent discoveries in 
Assyria prove that centuries before the days 
of Abraham the Sabbath was observed in 
Assyria. It is first referred to in Gen. ii.; 
and its necessity is written on the very na- 
ture of our bodies. We are seven-day 
clocks that need periodic rest to wind us 
up. 

We are bidden to work. “Six days shalt 
thou labor.” It has become possible, in 
these modern days, for men to live without 
work; but the upper classes, who toil not 
nor spin, are much to be pitied. Fullness 
of bread and idleness of hand have always 
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been the precursors of dry rot. In Eden 
Adam dressed and kept the garden. The 
ground was cursed for man’s sake. Those 
who work most assiduously during the six 
days, will be most prepared to profit by the 
seventh. Let every boy learn a trade, and 
every girl be so trained that, if there be 
need, she can maintain herself. 

We are bidden to keep the rest day. The 
rest day was made for man (Mark ii. 27). 
Man needs it for his body, his mind, his 
home, his spirit, and his fellowship. with 
God. It is recorded of Christ, that, “as his 
custom was, he went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day.” 

We are bidden to see that those who serve 
us should also have a rest day. In our 
homes work should be greatly reduced; and 
in our refusal to use public conveyances 
merely for pleasure, in our avoidance of 
superfluous and needless delicacies at table, 
in our care that our households should have 
as much leisure as possible, we are helping 
to preserve the rest day. 

No one has the right to impose on us the 
keeping of the Jewish Sabbath. By our 
union with the risen Christ we are clearly 
delivered from all the Sabbatarian legality 
against which our Lord so constantly pro- 
tested (Col. ii. 16) ; but we may well keep 
the spirit of this command, because the 
need for the rest day is deeply engraved in 
the heart and nature of things, which are 
far older than the Decalogue. 


Gotpen Text: Thou shalt love the Lorp 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. Deut. 
U1. 5. 


DUTIES TOWARDS MEN, 
(July 21, Exodus xx. 12-17.) 


Tue FirrH CoMMANDMENT is the link 
between the duties towards God and those 
towards man. There has been a consider- 
able amount of discussion as to whether it 
was inscribed on the first table or the 
second. Probably it was on the first, though 
it looked forward to the contents of the 
second. 

What God is when we are grown, that our 
parents are in the first years of existence. 
Our relationship to them is very close and 
intimate. We owe to them our existence, 
we are made in their image, we depended on 
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them through long years of weakness for 
our actual maintenance, they cared for us in 
our sickness, bore with our petulance, con- 
trived our pleasures and pastimes; and out 
of all this springs the duty of filial obedi- 
ence, honor, and love. When that duty is 
recognized and practiced, the child passes 
almost insensibly from the seen to the un- 
seen, and having honored the human pa- 
rent, it passes into the loving recognition 
and reverence of our Father Who is in 
heaven. 

This commandment implies the duty of 
something more than obedience. For chil- 
dren it certainly means that (see Eph. vi. 1). 
But as we advance in life, as Jesus when He 
first went up to the temple, we become 
aware of other and even higher sanctions; 
the demands of conscience, of law, and of 
God come into view. We have to choose 
for ourselves in the great crises and minor 
responsibilities of life. The boy will never 
become a manly man whose life is gov- 
erned merely by implicit obedience to his 
parents. He must think and act for him- 
self. If his parents have brought him up 
well, he will be largely guided by their ad- 
vice, precepts, early training, and example; 
anid he will néver cease to honor those to 
whom he is so deeply indebted. 

We must always treat our parents with 
profound respect and reverence. As long 
as we live under their roof, we must respect 
their wishes and regulations. We have no 
right, because we are grown up, to act as 
we choose, to rise at what hour we like, to 
invite any company we choose, and to come 
home at night at what hour we choose. 
Part of the honor that we are to pay to 
parents consists in our duty to maintain 
them, if need be, in their declining years; 
and we are the more bound to do that, as 
the time will probably come when they will 
be taken from us, and we shall be no 
longer able to obey or honor them. If then 
we are guilty of withholding our duty to 
them, it may happen that the time for ser- 
vice will be gone beyond recall. 

The reason for obedience, “that thy days 
may be long,” etc., implies that the na- 
tional existence depends on the vitality and 
purity of the home. If we think of our re- 
lations to the past with contempt, we may 
look forward to the future with despair. 
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With us, as with the Jews, a proper rever- 
ence for the parent is a prime condition of 
the security and permanence of the national 
life. 


Tue SixtH ComMmAnp declares the sa- 
credness of human life. It is a gift from 
God, which is bestowed for high and holy 
reasons, and therefore God casts around 
each unit of the race a wall of Divine pro- 
tection. The Revised Version has made a 
significant and important alteration. In- 
stead of “Thou shalt not kill,” it reads, 
“Thou shalt not murder.” We are all aware 
that there is a whole heaven of difference 
between manslaughter and murder. All 
murder is, of course, killing, but killing is 
not necessarily murder. 

A man might be felling trees, and his axe 
fly from the helve, and kill his neighbor, 
but that could not be brought in as murder. 
There was no evil intention, and therefore 
the City of Refuge opened its doors to the 
offender, and he might dwell there without 
molestation. It is the willful, intentional 
taking of life that this law forbids. We 
must reverence that wonderful nature, with 
which God has endowed man. The se- 
curity of human life in any country is 
based on this. Man was made in the image 
of God, and, therefore, it is a kind of sacri- 
lege to wantonly destroy that on which God 
has expended Himself and for which our 
Lord shed His blood. Let us not forget 
our Lord’s statement recorded in Matt. 
ie Ak 


THE SEVENTH ComMMAND forbids impurity, 
The Bible insists on the sacredness of 
family life, and therefore on the sancity of 
the marriage tie. Let us never forget that 
before there can be impurity in the act 
there must have been some previous im- 
purity of thought; and therefore we need 
to ponder the Lord’s words in Matt. v. 
28-32. We must never trifle with our own 
nature (1 Thess. iv. 1-4); we must never 
place temptation in another’s path, but care 
for that other as for our own brother and 
sister (1 Cor. x. 23, etc.); we must ever 
remember our Lord’s teaching (Matt. xix. 
9). We must be pure as snow, chaste as 
fire. 

Tue Ericuta ComMAND acknowledges the 
rights of property. Either by free gift or 
toil some are able to possess more than 
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others; there is no doubt that capital is al- 
most as important as labor in the industrial- 
ism of the world. The thief endeavors to 
gain by force or stealth that which the Bible 
recognizes as the right of another to have 
and hold. In a remarkable New Testament 
passage (Eph. iv. 28) the antithesis between 
working and stealing is clearly stated. No- 
tice that according to this passage it is not 
only wrong to steal, but also wrong to hold 
all our possessions for ourselves, and give 
nothing where others are in need. 

We steal when we purloin articles be- 
longing to other persons, when we exchange 
a poor umbrella for a good one, when we 
store our library shelves with lent books 
which we take no trouble to return, when 
we sell margarine under the label of butter, 
when we water the milk which we sell as 
milk and not as milk and water, when we 
give short weight, when we waste the time 
which we ought to give in return for our 
wages, when we use the office note paper 
and stamps for our private correspondence, 
when we travel first-class with a _ third- 


‘class ticket, when we obtain money by bet- 


ting and gambling, when we sell our em- 
ployer’s goods under the idea that they are 
our perquisites, when there has been no 
proper understanding to that effect. 


Tue NintH CoMMAND covers the sins of 
the tongue. We are required to speak fairly, 
truly, and sincerely of our brother man, as 
we desire that he should speak of us. We 
break this command when we start an un- 
true story or slander against another; or 
when we allow people to form false con- 
clusions about another which we know to be 
erroneous, but make no effort to correct; 
or when we become tale bearers, circulating 
reports of others which we have not trou- 
bled to investigate; or when we convey a 
false impression by the shrug of our shoul- 
ders; or when we impute a motive; or 
when we give a false testimonial, and un- 
warranted praise. Let us remember Matt. 
vii. 1-5. 

Tue TentH ComMAnp deals not with the 
outward life, but with the secret motive and 
intention. The inner meaning of covet is 
“to pant after.” We first set our eyes on 
some desirable object; then we allow our 
minds to dwell on it; then we recapitulate 
all the advantages it may bring; then we dé- 
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sire to get it, quite irrespectively of an- 
other’s rights; and there is imminent peril, 
unless the hand of God prevent, that we 
should do as Eve did (Gen. iii. 6). It is 
not wrong to admire a beautiful thing, but 
to seek to wrest it from the ownership of 
another. Notice how Paul classes the covet- 
ous with the unclean (Eph. iv. 4,5). The 
only power by which we can overcome is 
by a perfect faith in God (1 John ii. 17; 
Heb. xiii. 5, 6). 

After all, we must not simply seek to be 
kept from these sins, but to acquire that 
opposite temper of soul, to which they will 
be impossible. (See Rom. xiii, 8-10.) 


Gotpen Text: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Lev. xix. 18. 


THE GOLDEN CALF, 
(July 28, Exodus xxxii. 1-8; 30-35.) 


THE PrRoBLEM wiTtH WuicH Moses Hap 
To Dear. TIsrael’s idolatry. After the 
utterance of the ten great words of Sinai, 
the people, frightened by the thunderings 
and lightnings, the voice of the trumpet, 
and the smoke of the mountain, entreated 
Moses to act as their daysman and mediator 
(Ex. xx. 19). The great lawgiver and 
leader, acting on their request, thereupon 
withdrew into the Divine pavilion, and was 
absent for about six weeks. After the re- 
turn of the seventy elders who had accom- 
panied Moses to some lower ledge of the 
mountain, but had returned without him, 
the people at first were well content. Bug, 
after a while, they became uneasy and rest- 
less. From one to another the word passed: 
“Where is he? He did not take food 
enough with him to sustain him for so 
long. Has he met with some mishap on 
those lonely steeps? or perchance he has 
been destroyed by that burning fire, or ab- 
sorbed into the unseen” (xxxii. 1). And 
then turning to Aaron, the man of words, 
sure that neither he nor twenty like him 
could fill the gap which the loss of Moses 
had caused, they cried, “Up, make us gods, 
which shall go before us.” 

(1) We may notice, as we pass, the es- 
sential nature of idolatry. It is an attempt 
on the part of the human spirit, which 
shrinks from the effort of communion with 
the unseen and spiritual, to associate God 
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with what it can own and handle; so as to 
have a constant and evident token of the 
presence and favor of God. This was the 
case of Israel. Their idolatry was a vio- 
lation not of the first, but of the second 
commandment. They did not propose to re- 
nounce Jehovah—that was left for the days 
of Ahab; but they desired to worship Him 
under the form of a calf. This was the sin 
also of Jeroboam. 


(2) Their degradation. There can be 
no doubt that the worship of the calf was 
accompanied with the licentious orgies 
which were a recognized part of Egyptian 
idolatry. As much as this is implied in the 
narrative. “The people sat down to eat and 
to drink, and rose up to play.” In the 
Revised Version a striking emendation is 
given of ver. 25: “Moses saw that the 
people were broken loose; for Aaron had 
let them loose for a derision among their 
enemies.” From this we may infer that the 
bonds of continence that had restrained 
them since the Exodus had been suddenly 
slackened; with the result of their breaking 
from all restraint, and giving themselves up 
to their unholy riot. 


(3) The claims of God. » There was 
every reason to believe that God would ex- 
act the full amount of penalty, not because 
He was vindictive, but because the main- 
tenance of His authority seemed to demand 
it. The righteousness of His character, the 
inviolability of His oath, the authority of 
the Ten Commandments, so recently given, 
combined to make it necessary that He 
should do as He had said. 

And yet, on the other hand, there was the 
fear lest, to use the language of men, if 
God’s anger waxed hot, and He consumed 
them, the Egyptians might say, “For evil 
did he bring them forth to slay them on the 
mountains, and to consume them from the 
face of the earth.’ And thus Jehovah’s 
character might be misunderstood and ma- 
ligned amongst the nations around. 


Tue Emotions with Wuicn Mosss’ 
Sout was StrrrED. In the mount he acted 
as intercessor. When God told him all that 
was transpiring in the plain below, and 
showed the glittering sword of justice sus- 
pended over the guilty nation by a thread, 
he pleaded for the people whom he loved. 

On his way down from the mount, when 
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he came near enough to see the calf and the 
dancing, the old impetuous vehemence 
which had characterized him in earlier life, 
and had slept for so many years, broke out 
with all its early intensity. It was. not 
against the people, but against their sin, that 
his anger flamed out. “Moses’ anger waxed 
hot; and he cast the tables out of his hands, 
and brake them beneath the mount.” Those 
splintered bits leaping from crag to crag are 
an apt symbol of the inability of man, even 
the holiest, to keep intact the holy law of 
God. 

When he reached the camp, he seems to 
have strode into the astonished throng, 
broken up their revelry, and overturned the 
calf, ordering it to be destroyed, and the 
fragments mingled with the water they 
drank. But as this did not avail to stay 
the inveterate evil, he was compelled to use 
more drastic measures, and by the sword 
of Levi to extinguish it with the life blood 
of three thousand men. 

Then when the next day came, and the 
camp was filled with mourning over those 
newly made graves, and the awful reaction 
had set in on the people and himself, the 
tide seems to have turned. His indignation 
was succeeded by bitter sorrow and pity. 
The pitiable state to which their sin had 
reduced them aroused his deepest com- 
passion; and he said unto the people: “Ye 
have sinned a great sin: and now I will 
go up unto the Lorn, peradventure I shall 
make an atonement for your sin,” but he 
did not tell them the purpose which was in 
his heart, nor the price which he was pur- 
posing to pay. 


THe OFrFER THAT He Mane. “Per- 
adventure,’ he had said—he was not sure. 
He felt that the sin was very great. He 
could not see how God could go back from 
His solemn threatenings. He was con- 
vinced that if the merited judgments were 
averted, it must be in consequence of an 
atonement. Yet what atonement could there 
be. Animals could not avail, though they 
were offered in hecatombs. There was only 
one thing he could suggest—he could offer 
himself. He was, of course, by no means 
clear that even this would be accepted or 
avail; but he could at least make the offer. 

It may be asked how he came to think of 
Atonement. But we must remember that 
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probably there had already been much talk 
between God and himself about the sacrifices 
which the people were to offer. Again and 
again had that word atonement been em- 
ployed; he had learned that one by suffer- 
ing could redeem others; he had seen the 
deep possibilities in the law of substitution; 
and it seemed a natural thing, therefore, to 
propose that he, the chosen servant, the 
prince and leader of the people, should be 
weighed in the scale against the nation, 
and God should accept his blood as a ran- 
som for their life. 

And Moses confessed his people’s sin to 
God, and added: “Yet now, if thou wilt 
forgive their sin... .” He would not 
finish that sentence. He could not trust 
himself to depict the blessed consequences 
that would ensue, if only God would for- 
give. But the dark fear oppressed him that 
free pardon was too much to expect. Ah, 
how little did he realize the love of God in 
Jesus Christ our Lord! He therefore 
added: “And if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy Book which thou hast written.” 
That Book may be the Book of Life; or it 
may be the registry of God’s people, whether 
in this life or in the next. So that the 
proposal was either that he should there 
and then die, and not see the good land be- 
yond Jordan; or that he should cease to be 
numbered with God’s people, and miss for- 
ever the beautiful vision, finding his por- 
tion among the reprobate. Oh, how the 
heart of God must have moved towards the 
faithful servant, whose proposal recalled an- 
other scene in the faraway ages of eternity, 
when the Son of God undertook to redeem 
man by making an atonement through the 
shedding of His own blood! 

Of course the offer was not accepted. No 
one can atone for his own sin, much less for 
the sins of others. Yet the people were 
spared. The passing by of their transgres- 
sion was rendered possible by the propitia- 
tion which was to be offered in the course 
of the ages on the cross (Rom. iii. 25). 
And though they were threatened with the 
loss of the Divine Presence in its richer 
manifestations, yet the Angel of God was 
sent before them to lead them into the land 
of promise. 


GotpEN Text: Little children, 
yourselves from idols. 1 John v. at. 


keep 
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THE TABERNACLE, 
(August 4, Exodus xl. 1-13; 84-38.) 


THE CoNCEPTION OF THE TABERNACLE, 
The pattern in the mount! Then clearly 
there must have been some visible phe- 
nomenon, some bright apparition, some 
glorious picture cast on the clouds or built 
on the old rocks. There may have been 
stakes and curtains, cherubs and lamps, gold 
and silver, altar and candlestick; but they 
would not bear the touch; they existed as 
a beautiful dream, like some mystery of 
cloud that stands for a moment in the 
heavens at sunset, and then is gone. 


Tue GREATNESS OF Gop. To this a visi- 
ble expression was to be given. The taber- 
nacle was the most superb building of its 
kind ever reared by man. It must have cost 
at least a quarter of a million sterling—an 
immense sum for that fugitive nation of 
slaves. The silver pedestals placed at in- 
tervals along the sand to hold the upright 
boards; the gorgeous tapestry which com- 
posed ceiling and walls; the golden furni- 
ture, of which the seven-branched candela- 
bra alone weighted one hundredweight of 
gold, equal to £5,500, in value; the brass 
wrought into sixty brazen pillars, with their 
silver capitals and hooks, from which were 
suspended curtains of so slight a gauze that 
people could see all that was transpiring in 
the outer court. 

On that new year’s day, the anniversary 
of the Exodus (ver. 17), as it stood forth 
completed in the desert sunshine, it must 
have seemed to all who beheld it as fair 
as the New Jerusalem did to the eye of the 
seer, when he beheld it descending out of 
heaven from God; and must have furnished 
new and enlarged conceptions of the Divine 
majesty; though to the eye of Moses there 
must have been almost a disappointment, 
because the actual fell so far short of the 
pattern he had seen. 

Gon’s Unity. All around, the nations 
were under the spell of idolatry. But the 
tabernacle, with all its differing parts, and 
materials, and accessories, was one. One 
ark; one incense altar; one altar of burnt 
offering; one sacred purpose in every order 
and rite for the putting away of unclean- 
ness. It stood, therefore, among men as a 
perpetual protest against idolatry, and as an 
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emphatic witness to the unity of God. 
“Hear, O Israel: The Lorp our God is one 
Lorn.” Such was the perpetual message 
that floated on the desert air from that 


unique structure. 


Gov’s Spirituatity. On the mountain 
the lawgiver saw the robes of the King, but 
not the King; His glory, but not His Per- 
son; His back part, but not His face; and 
the conception that God was a Spirit was 
conveyed to the people in that most striking 
form. Enter the holy place; your eye is ar- 
rested by the heavy but magnificent curtain, 
wrought with cherubim, that cuts off fifteen 
feet of the length of the entire structure. 
Pull that aside, and you pass into a cham- 
ber which is a perfect cube, a miniature of 
the New Jerusalem, whose length, and 
breadth, and height, are equal. In the 
Egyptian temple, this apartment would con- 
tain the crocodile or ibis; but here there 
was only a box, over which forms of ex- 
quisite beauty bent with outspread wings, 
and between them a light shone which was 
not borrowed from sun or stars. Could 
anything more significantly convey the idea 
that God was a Spirit? 

This absence of any visible form in the 
inner shrine most astonished the rough 
soldier, Pompey, who strode with eager 
curiosity across the floor, which had. never 
before been pressed by aught but the unsan- 
dalled foot of the high priest once a year. 
He expected to find some visible embodi- 
ment of Jehovah, and turned contemptu- 
ously away deriding the empty void. But 
it must have been an unparalleled con- 
ception to Moses, overpowering his 
thoughts. 

Gop’s Purity. The impression of this 
was produced by a series of comparisons. 
First, the tabernacle stood within a court- 
yard fenced from public approach, the outer 
part could be trodden only by those men 
who had passed through certain rites of 
purification; and as to the inner, it could 
only be trodden once a year by the high 
priest, carefully cleansed by many rites, and 
clad in garments of special design, whilst 
the blood of slain animals, selected out of 
the herds for their freedom from any 
blemish or speck, was sprinkled around. 
All was done to impress upon the people 
the care with which they must approach 
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God; and in this way impressions of His 
holiness were wrought into the national 
mind, which succeeding centuries have not 
been able to efface. 

Throughout these arrangements, and no- 
tably by these repeated references to the 
blood of sacrifices that was to be shed and 
sprinkled, Moses became much familiarized 
with the philosophy of the atonement. He 
must have seen across the centuries the 
cross of Jesus, with its mystery of love and 
sacrifice and substitution for the sins of 
men; and there must have arisen a very 
clear prevision of those various aspects of 
that marvelous death, which were faintly 
shadowed forth in the offerings, and which 
touch God and the believer, the offender in 
ignorance, and the sinner in presumption, 
the great world of men, and apparently the 
universe of God. 

Such thoughts as these must have pene- 
trated the soul of Moses as he waited be- 
fore God, oblivious to the flight of time, 
the waning love and idolatry of his people, 
or the demands of the body for food. And 
as we behold the great spectacle of that 
rapt and spellbound soul, we get some con- 
ception of one part at least of the engage- 
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ments of eternity, and we are stirred to 
seek after a more intimate knowledge of 
God. 

Gopv’s Pran Must BE RESOLUTELY 
OseyepD. Again and again in the last chap- 
ter of Exodus we are told that all was done, 
“as the Lorp commanded Moses.” This 


was his supreme joy and satisfaction, that . 


he had not added to or diminished from the 
Divine command; and so the work was 
finished. It would be well for us to culti- 
vate the habit of immediate and entire sub- 
servience to the prompting of the Divine 


will, repeating it in the tiniest details as - 


well as the most difficult experiences. 

Thus would the human life become har- 
monious with the Divine, the tabernacle of 
our lives would become the home of Him 
that inhabiteth eternity, and Whose name 
is Holy; and there would be the settling 
down upon us of the Divine Shekinah, “the 
cloud by day and fire by night,” through all 
our journeys, till we reach our Father’s 
home. 


GoLpDEN Text: Then a cloud covered the 
tent of the congregation, and the glory of 
the Lorn filled the tabernacle. Ex. xl. 34. 


THE. LESSONS: OFTHE, LESson 
Rev. Arthur T: Pierson, D. D. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—DUTIES TOWARD 
GOD. 


(July 14, Exodus xx. 1-11.) 


The legal enactments of the Old Testa- 
ment are of two classes—permanent or per- 
petual, and transient or occasional. Some 
things are always, and in the very nature 
of things, right or wrong; law declares, 
rather than determines, their essential, un- 
changeable character. Others are as plainly 
indifferent in moral quality; neither right 
nor wrong per se; but relatively right or 

wrong as circumstances and 
‘vary. It needs no great education in ethics 
to see a wide distinction between taking 
God’s name in vain and touching a dead 
body; stealing what is another’s and eating 
what died of itself; between adultery and 
contact with a leprous garment. 


conditions © 


I. Here is the first peculiarity of the 
Decalogue—perpetuity. These ten “words” 
of God stand apart from the rest of the 
Levitical code, they only being “written by 
the finger of God” upon the two tables of 
stone (Deut. v: 22; Ex, xxxi, 18)5 “Sosime 
portant was this mark of perpetuity that 
when Moses had broken the first tables God 
wrote on a second pair the same words as 
on the first.* 

These Ten Commandments, examined 
closely, show reasons for their perpetual 
obligation. Their binding force is not be- 
cause they are enactments, but because they 
represent duties inseparable from man’s 
well being, or even from the normal con- 
ception of right and righteousness, They 

* The pronoun “he” in Exodus xxxiv. 28, might 


be referred to Moses, but it must be referred to 
God. Cf. Deut. x. 1-4. 
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were before the Mosaic code, and survived 
it. Had God not said, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me,” it would have been 
_ sin to worship any other object. And so of 
every other command. he Sabbath was 
first instituted in Eden, sanctified before 
sin marred the creation, and even before 
one prohibition was laid upon man. These 
laws the moral instinct of mankind ap- 
proves as holy, just and good. If God had 
not framed the Decalogue, conscience and 
reason would have demanded it. 

Hence, whatever ceremonial features of 
the Mosaic code have passed away, as star- 
light and twilight fade before the suntfise, 
the moral law, expressed in the Ten Com- 
mandmients, remains forever binding. Far 
from being abrogated, it is rather ratified. 

II. These commands have also unity. 
Though there is no direct statement as to 
the division of the law into two tables, the 
line of demarcation was drawn in the very 
nature of the laws themselves. The first 
four relate wholly to God; the other six 
relate wholly to man. This division is.nat- 
ural and becomes almost necessary as soon 
as. perceived. ' The manifest separation in 
the commands themselves is a_ sufficient 
ground for the division. 

III. Again these Ten Commandments 
are marked by comprehensiveness. Ethical 
completeness demands no more, and will 
allow no less. Does man ask as to his du- 
ties and relations to God? Here the sole 
object of adoring love and worship is pre- 
sented in Jehovah; and the mode or man- 
ner of His worship is to be without inter- 
vention of material form, image, likeness, 
or representation. Then we are enjoined to 
use even His name reverently, and finally 
to set apart His day for purposes of holy 
work and worship. The one God, His wor- 
ship, His name, His day, comprise and 
complete the commands of the first table. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—DUTIES TOWARD 
MEN. 


(July 21, Exodus xx. 12-17.) 


We have seen how the first table of the 
law regulates our duties toward God. As 
to our duties and relations toward our fel- 
low men, the second table is equally explicit 
and complete. Obedience to parents is first 
enjoined, as lying at the basis of all fidelity 
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and integrity toward man. Then we are 
taught to guard human life, chastity, prop- 
erty and liberty, reputation, and finally to 
avoid even those innermost dispositions 
which develop envy, jealousy, malice, and 
every form of overt sin and crime. The 
symmetry of the two tables is obvious. The 
first guards the fatherhood of God; the 
second guards the brotherhood of man. 
Were both kept unbroken, the perfection of 
humanity would result. No duty toward 
God or His creatures is left out in this com- 
prehensive presentation of man’s relations 
to the Divine Father, the human father and 
the human brother. 

There is a climacteric order. Each table 
constitutes a sort of pyramidal structure. 
At the base is the broad conception of hav- 
ing before us but the one God. That is 
more than worship; it is deference and 
reference to Him alone in all we do; it is 
supreme preference for Him as the objedt 
of love, obedience, service. What a broad 
base for the pyramid of holiness! Then 
the structure grows narrower and more 
definite until it reaches its apex in enjoining 
that even His day be kept holy. 

The second table is a companion pyramid. 
At its base lies obedience to parents. As 
adults are to have no god before Jehovah, 
children are to have no man before the pa- 
rent, because for the time the parent 
stands to the child in the place of God. 
Before the child can know who God is, or 
whether there be any God, the parent is a 
personal reality and source of authority. 
Hence only as a child learns to honor 
father and mother will he be prepared to 
honor his Heavenly Father, and transfer 
to Him as such the obedience rendered to 
earthly parents. Hence, in the Bible the 
family is the unit, rather than the individ- 
ual, and stress is laid upon filial obedience ; 
so that, to blasphemy against God and re- 
bellion against parental authority, alike, 
capital penalties were attached. 

The climax may be distinctly traced also 
in the second table. Its broad base is the 
family relation; then we come successively 
to human life as first to be guarded; then 
the purity, so closely linked both to indi- 
vidual and family life; then guards about 
property and reputation, until we reach the 
inmost secrets of the heart-life. 
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God is thus Lord,—Law-ward, guardian 
of Law. 

Hence, also, breaking one command is an 
infraction of His whole law. There is a 
story of an honest farmer, Michael, who, 
on his deathbed, bade his son Jack get the 
Catechism and see how his life compared 
with its teachings. The first two command- 
ments were read. “These two have I kept; 
I have not worshiped idols, like pagans, 
nor bowed before images, like Papists. 
Read the third, Jack. Right again; I 
never swore an oath, save in court. Read 
the next.” . “Remember the Sabbath Day.” 
“I have gone to church of a Sunday, and 


never played cards, nor made _ servants 
work.” “Honor thy father and _ thy 
mother.” “As a boy, I showed all honor 


and respect to my parents. Next.” “Thou 
shalt not kill.’ “Thank God, that is not on 
my conscience; I never, even in lawful war, 
slew a man.” “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” “That I have kept, too; always 
faithful to your dear mother.” “Thou shalt 


not steal.” “I never took what did not be- 
long to me.” “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” “I never swore false against any 
person.” “Thou shalt not covet.” “Stop 


there; I must think a little. I can’t say I 
have never coveted. Pray, look for poor 
mamma’s Bible on the subject.” Here was 
found a reference to Matthew v., by which 
Michael was led to see that he had broken 
the whole law. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 
(July. 28, Exodus xxxii. 1-8; 30-35.) 


This is the most conspicuous example 
thus far in the Word of God of idol wor- 
ship on the part of the people of God. And 
four things claim our attention. 

1. It was worship of Jehovah by sym- 
bolism. It was not so much a violation of 
the first command as of the second, which 
forbade the use of all images and likenesses 
and rcpresentations of God. When the 
gclden calf was set up, Aaron said, “These 
be thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt.” There ap- 
pears to have been no thought of displacing 
Jehovah by another god, but only of repre- 
senting Him, the invisible and_ spiritual 
God, by a material, visible and symbolic 
form. 


Record of Christian Work. 


But this was the beginning of idolatry. 
It led to violations of the first command- 
ment, in due time and speedily, until there 
was scarce a heathen nation whose false 
gods were not introduced into the worship 
of the Hebrew people, the whole idolatrous 
system culminating in the reign of Ahab. 

God is a Spirit, and any attempt to repre- _ 
sent Him to our senses is forbidden, be- — 
cause the tendency is to degrade Him to a 
human level, or, as in this case, to a bestial 
level. 
do Him justice, and the effect is to give us 
low, limited, and carnal conceptions of His ~ 
infinite greatness. 


2. It was flagrant disobedience to the 
Divine command, right in sight of the Di- 
vine manifested presence. While this was 
going on at the base of Sinai, on its summit 
were the mysterious manifestations of Je- 


‘hovah, Moses was in the Divine pavilion 


and receiving a revelation from above for 
the whole conduct-of the people. They 
were encamped before the mount that 
burned with fire and quaked and flashed 
with Jehovah’s awful presence. Bounds 
were about the mountain to prevent even 
a beast from approach. And yet, already, 
so callous were the people to all Divine 
impression that they could deliberately bor- 
row from the Egyptian idolatry an idea 
of Apis, the sacred bull; worshiped as a 
symbol of the generative power of nature, 
and put it up before the very mountain of 
God’s majesty! They had teft Egypt be- 
hind, and now borrowed an Egyptian idol 
to help them worship the God Who had 
executed vengeance in judgment upon the 
whole of Egypt’s idolatrous system! So 
hard may become the human heart, and so 
fast, after the most wonderful series of 
Divine manifestations, and with the very — 
echo of His thunders yet in their ears! 


3. It was idolatrous worship accom- 
panied with obscene rites. When Moses 
looked down upon them, he saw that they 
“were naked, for Aaron had made them 
naked unto their shame among their ene- 
mies” (ver. 25). And elsewhere we read 
that they “sat down to eat and drink and 
rose up to play,’—that is, to engage in an 
idolatrous revel (ver. 6). It was customary 
in Egypt for sacrifices to be offered to their 
gods, and, while the victim burned on the 


No outward form or similitude can | 


The Lessons of the Lesson. 


altar, to dance, playing a hundred antics, 
and drinking more wine than in a whole 
year beside; and as many as 700,000 men, 
women and children have been convened at 
once. In feasts to Isis, such impure rites 
were indulged as defy description—so says 
Herodotus. The probability is that on this 
occasion the drunken revel had been car- 
ried to the point of indecent exposure of 
their persons; and it is a very notable fact 
that all through history idolatry and im- 
purity have always gone hand in hand; and 
to such an extent that no decent writer has 
ever attempted to record the full facts—so 
easily does one act of disobedience lead to 
another! 

4. It was wrongdoing in which the High 
Priest of the Hebrews led the way! This 
sin of Aaron was never forgiven in the 
sense that God’s judgment on him for it 
followed him to the end of life and pre- 
vented his entrance into the land of promise. 
His apology for his evil doing would be 
ludicrous were it not so awful an instance 
of trifling. When Moses called him to ac- 
count, hear his silly, childish excuse! 

“And Moses said unto Aaron, What did 
this people unto thee, that thou hast brought 
so great a sin upon them? And Aaron 
said, Let not the anger of my lord wax 
hot: thou knowest the people, that they 
are set on mischief. For they said unto me, 
Make us gods, which shall go before us; 
for as for this Moses, the man that brought 
us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not 
what is become of him. And I said unto 
them, Whosoever hath any gold, let them 
break it off. So they gave it me: then I 


cast it into the fire, aid there came out this 
calf.” 


THE TABERNACLE. 
(August 4, Exodus xl. 1-13; 34-38.) 


We reproduce this tabernacle in a simple 
drawing of its outline, because this figure 
every teacher should keep before him in 
studying and. teaching the Word. With 
this diagram before us note a few great 
facts and truths, 

1. We are here taught how.to come to 
God. There is but one way of approach— 
by way of the altar and laver—the former 
standing for reconciliation by atoning blood, 
the latter, for regeneration by the Word 
and Spirit of God. Then one has become a 
disciple and is ready to enter within the 
veil, into the Holy Place, and know the 
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DIAGRAM of the TABERNACLE 
AND ITS FURNITURE 


HOLY OF HOLIES 


MERCY SEAT 


SECOND VEIL 


GOLDEN 


ALTAR OF INCENSE 


HOLY PLACE 


CANDLE STICK SHEW BREAD 


FIRST VEIL 


OUTER COURT 


BRAZEN 
ALTAR 


Lord Jesus as the Bread of Life, the Light 
of the World, and the High Priest of 
Prayer, and then go still further into the 
Holiest of All, to the very Mercy Seat. 


2. We are thus taught also a lesson on 
communion with God. The outer court re- 
veals the terms of communion—the blood 
and the Spirit. Then the Holy Place, the 
forms of communion—consecration of time, 
money and love, with the suggestion of the 
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ways in which service can be rendered— 
consecration of substance, a witnessing life, 
and habitual prayer. Then the Holiest 
Place represents the final ideal of com- 
munion in the very audience chamber of 
God. 
3. It is a curious coincidence that the 
order of the articles of furniture is exactly 
correspondent to the order of truth un- 
folded in John’s gospel. 

The Altar of Atonement: 
hold the Lamb of God.” 

The Laver of Regeneration: Ch. iii. 
“Born of water and of the Spirit.” 

The Table of Shew Bread: 
“The Bread of Life.” 


(Chaat. eeBe= 


Clisunvic 
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The Golden Candlestick: Ch. vill. and ix. 
“The Light of the World.” 


The Altar of Incense: Ch. xiv.—xv'. 
“Asking in His name.” 
The Mercy Seat: Ch. xvii. “Our Lord’s 


Intercessory Prayer,” etc. 

We can understand why more room is 
taken up with the minute description of the 
tabernacle (and temple, which was on a 
like pattern) than any other one subject in 
the Word of God. It was meant as a 
permanent and comprehensive lesson on 
many of the great leading truths of our holy 
faith, of which some examples are given 
above. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 
Edited by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


JULY, 1907. 


JEREMIAH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Jeremiah was Jehovah’s spokesman in 
days of darkness and disaster. Through 
great personal suffering he delivered his 
messages of punishment and of promise 
with unswerving fidelity, notwithstanding 
the fact that the people refused to hear or 
to obey. He was of priestly family, the son 
of Hilkiah. Whether this was the Hilkiah 
who discovered the book of the law in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, that is, 
five years after Jeremiah’s prophesying com- 
menced, cannot be absolutely decided. It is 
possible, if not probable. His ministry ex- 
tended from the thirteenth year of Josiah 
to the eleventh of Zedekiah, that is, over a 
period of forty years. No prophet in all 
the long and honorable succession had a 
more thankless work. To stand, the lonely 
messenger of God in the midst of the re- 
bellious opposition of his own people was a 
task needing the greatest courage. We 
wrong Jeremiah when we speak of. him 
merely as the prophet of tears. All evi- 
dences of weakness were manifested’ in the 
presence of God, and never when he stood 


as God’s messenger. Only once was there 
a momentary failure in the case of the false 
word of Hananiah, and this was rather a 
mistake of judgment than a deflection from 
the clearly marked path of duty. The first 
part of the book gives us the story of his 
call and commission, and the last the ac- 
count of his ministry. It may be that the 
messages in the first part were delivered 
as they were received, but it is evident 
throughout that he. was being prepared for 
that more sorrowful and yet weighty min- 
istry which was to follow. 

The book thus falls into two parts. 
ii—xili. The prophet’s call and commis- 

sion, 


xiv.—li. The prophet’s ministry. 


Monday, 1st. Jeremiah i. 


The first three verses constitute a title 
page, naming the author, and giving the 
dates of the period during which he exer- 
cised his ministry. The book opens with 
the account of Jeremiah’s call, and thus at 
once reveals the clearness of that call, and 
his shrinking from the great work. With 
great patience Jehovah bore with his fear, 
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and by words and signs encouraged him. 
It is interesting to note how the “I” of Je- 
hovah was set over against the “I” of Jere- 
miah. Two signs were granted him, the first 
of the almond tree being that of life in the 
midst of death, or of spring following upon 
winter. 
Lord seemed to be forgotten entirely, Je- 
hovah declared “I watch over my word to 
perform it.’ The second was that of a 
seething caldron, the sign of coming des- 
truction. After these signs the word -of 
Divine command was spoken to Jeremiah, 
and strength equal to the task awaiting him 
was promised him. 


From Joseph Parker: 


Moses said he was slow of speech; Jeremiah 
said he could not speak for he was a child; 
and we in our lesser way have set up our 
freble excuses against the thunder of God. 
wens. 0 deadly error lurks here. .We are 
apt to mistake our fear for religious mod- 
esty, and by so much we cast indirect re- 
proach upon others. When we plead in- 
ability to do God’s work, we are in reality 
profanely distrusting God’s strength. Are 
not many of us standing back with a 
wicked excuse in our mouths? Are we not 
pleading illness, or weakness, or inability, 
or incapacity, that we may escape the bur- 
den and heat of the day? With what re- 
sentment should we encounter the sugges- 
tion of weakness were it to come from 
others! And yet we hold it up as a plea 
and a defense against the comrades of 
heaven! Beautiful is modesty in its own 
place; a heavenly flower, sweet, tender, 
and precious; but never forget that there is 
something which closely imitates its loveli- 
est features, and that its foul name is— 
Hypocrisy. 


Tuesday, 2nd. Jeremiah u. 


The first movement in the commissioning 
of the called man now commences. He was 
commanded to utter in the ears of Jerusa- 
lem words which constitute a great im- 
peachment. This impeachment was three- 
fold. It first declared how Israel had for- 
saken Jehovah, the whole of which fact is 
finally expressed in the declaration that they 
had forsaken the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed out cisterns to themselves. In 
the second place Israel was charged with 
obstinate sinfulness, the meaning of her 
suffering was declared, the folly of her al- 
liances was pointed out, the guilt of her de- 
generacy was pronounced, the falseness of 
her denial of sin was denounced, the help- 


In a day when the word of the 
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lessness of her gods was declared, and the 
injustice of her protest was affirmed. This 
section moves forward in the form of 
question and answer. The impeachment 
ends with a summary, charging Israel with 
unrequited love, obstinate impenitence, and 
useless alliances. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


“What hast thou to do in the way of 
Egypt, to drink the waters of the muddy 
river ?’’—for so it may be translated. ..... 
Is there not here a word of expostulation 
and warning to the Christian? O true be- 
liever, called by grace and washed in the 
precious blood of Jesus, thou hast tasted of 
better drink than the muddy river of this . 
world’s pleasure can give thee; thou hast 
had fellowship with Christ; thou hast ob- 
tained the joy of seeing Jesus, and leaning 
thine head upon His bosom. Do the trifles, 
the songs, the honors, the merriment of this 
earth content thee after that? Hast thou 
eaten the bread of angels, and canst thou 
live on husks? Good Rutherford once said, 
“T have tasted of Christ’s own manna, and 
it hath put my mouth out of taste for the 
brown bread of this world’s joys.” Me- 
thinks it should be so with thee. If thou art 
wandering after the waters of Egypt, O re- 
turn quickly to the one living fountain: the 
waters of Sihor may be sweet ‘to the 
Egyptians, but they will prove only bitter- 
ness to thee. What hast thou to do with 
them? Jesus asks thee this question,—what 
wilt thou answer Him? 


Wednesday, 3rd. Jeremiah i. to ww. 2. 


Following the impeachment the prophet 
appealed to the people to return. This ap- 
peal commenced -with a declaration that 
Jehovah’s love was greater than man’s in 
that He was willing to receive the people 
who had been unfaithful, if they would re- 
turn to Him. He then pointed out the 
conditions of return, describing the sin of 
Israel, and of Judah, and appealing to each 
in turn. Of course his message was prin- 
cipally to Judah as he points out that be- 
cause Judah had persisted in her sin in 
spite of all she had seen of the evil results 
thereof in the case of Israel, her attitude 
was a more terrible one than that of Israel. 
This is followed by the recitation of an ideal 
confession for the sinning people. Accom- 
panied by weeping they make their supplica- 
tion. Recognizing the vanity of their ex- 
pectation of help from other than Jehovah, 
they turn to Him with confession of sin. 
This is followed by the promise of Jehovah 
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that if Israel will return she shall be es- 
tablished. 


From Joseph Parker: 


“Only acknowledge thine iniquity.” That 
is New Testament speech: “If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins.’ But we must acknowledge, 
and we must acknowledge fully; we must 
keep back nothing..... If we have done 
wrong to any man, to that man we are 
bound to confess the wrong we have done; 
but we are not bound to tell priest or friend 
or dearest brother all we have done: we 
are to say to God, “Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight.” We believe in confession, but not 
in confession to any fellow sinner, who may 
even have exceeded ourselves in the enor- 
mity of iniquity. If you have done wrong 
to man, woman, or child, go and say so; 
without that there can be no forgiveness. 
Having done wrong to God, enter thou into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut the 
door tell him all, and say that this very 
telling of it all means trust and love: thou 
couldst not whisper it in the ear of judg- 
ment,—thou venturest to whisper it in the 
ear of mercy. 


Thursday, 4th. Jeremiah iv. 3 to 31. 


The last part of the first movement now 
commences. It is a pronouncement of 
judgment. The prophet first declared that 
judgment was determined on. He appealed 
to the people to repent, and that not in 
external manifestation, but actually and in 
heart. The people are described as panic 
stricken, because of the imminent peril. In 
a parenthesis (ver. 10), the prophet’s 
anguish is revealed as he sees the judgment 
falling. He nevertheless continued his mes- 
sage, and described the swift attack of the 
foe, again earnestly appealing to Jerusalem 
to turn from wickedness. After this de- 
scription his anguish is again manifest in a 
lament (ver. 19-26). He was pained at his 
very heart as he saw the destruction coming, 
and the more so as he recognized that it 
was the result of their own sin. The picture 
which spread itself before his vision was 
that of widespread devastation. Notwith- 
standing his sorrow he declared that the 
judgment was inevitable, because the word 
of the Lord had been uttered; and warned 
them of the anguish which must be their 
portion in the day of visitation. 


From J. Waite: 


“How long shall thine evil thoughts lodge 
within thee?” Every man is responsible for 
the tenor of his thoughts. If not, there 
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could be no room in this matter for re- 
monstrance or appeal..... It is given to 
us by watchful, prayerful self-discipline, 
especially by occupying the mind with 
higher and nobler things, to secure that the 
main drift of our thinking shall be in the 
right direction. We can choose our own 
fields of daily contemplation. Those 
thoughts will “lodge” in us which we most 
encourage and cherish, and for this we are 
accountable. It is impossible to measure the 
corrupting power of such thoughts. No 
evil imagination or purpose can enter the 
mind, and be allowed for a moment to 
dwell there, without leaving some moral 
stain behind it. Accustom yourself to any 
extent to the play of such influences, your 
whole being becomes contaminated by them, 
and 


“The baseness of their nature 
Shall have power to drag you down.” 


Friday, 5th. Jeremiah v. 


Having thus declared that judgment was 
determined on, the prophet now with great 
care declared the reason of it. This is first 
that of the utter corruption of conduct. 
Among the people not a man was to be 
found who was truthful and just. Disap- 
pointed in his search he turned to the great 
men and the rulers, and they also had 
“broken the yoke and burst the bands.” 
Therefore judgment was indeed inevitable, 
and pardon impossible. The second reason 
is that of their unbelief of the message 
which had been delivered. They had de- 
clared that the punishment announced would 
not fall upon them. The declaration of 
judgment is then repeated, and the terror 
of it is described. When it falls if they 
inquire why Jehovah has thus visited them, 
the reply was to be because they had for- 
saken Him. Finally the reason of judgment 
is to be found in the revolting and rebel- 
lious heart of the people. They were not 
ignorant but obstinate. They had eyes, 
but saw not, and ears, but heard not. They 
had flung off the fear of God deliberately. 
The greed of gain had been their curse, and 
had expressed itself in this persistent re- 
bellion. The whole reason is graphically 
summarized as “a wonderful and horrible 
thing.” Prophets, priests, and people were 
united in their sin, and there was no al- 
ternative other than that of judgment. 


From Joseph Parker: 


“Fear ye not me? saith the Lorn: will 
ye not tremble at my presence, which have 
placed the sand for the bound of the sea 
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by a perpetual decree, that it cannot pass 
it?” The mournful fact is recognized that, 
though man is limited in his relations to 
nature, he can look at her wonders without 
any religious concern..... This is the 
natural working of self-wiil. It turns the 
heart in upon itself... .. So long as man 
is morally wrong, he cannot understand the 
deepest teachings of the outward world; he 
will not worship as he walks by the sea, he 
will not sing to God, however bright the 
light of the morning..... The  self- 
idolatrous man has eyes that see not, ears 
that hear not, a heart that does not under- 
stand; by his very ambition he has laid him- 
self in the dust; his building with one hand 
has been thrown down by the other; think- 
ing himself to be God, he has been placed 
among the beasts of the field; he has been 
poisoned by the incense of his own vanity. 
This is the way in which retributive law 
works. If a man will obstinately and de- 
fiantly persist in committing trespass, he 
must be the victim of his own presumption, 
for sentence of death is pronounced against 
him who, unbidden, attempts to ascend the 
mount of God. 


Saturday, 6th. Jeremiah vt. 


This judgment the prophet now described. 
A fierce and relentless foe, yet acting under 
the word of Jehovah, is described as coming 
up against Jerusalem. The prophet declared 
that the city would be taken, and described 
the thoroughness of the judgment under the 
figure of gleaning. All ages would be af- 
fected, and the whole land as well as the 
city involved. Again he declared the reason 
of this judgment determined to be the com- 
plete corruption of the people, their false 
sense of security, and their utter absence of 
shame. He made his appeal to the past to 
bear witness, but they would not attend. 
He made his appeal directly to the present, 
and they would not hearken. Therefore 
the sentence was inevitable. Returning to 
what he had already said, he again declared 
the coming of the foe from the north, and 
the suffering of the people which would fol- 
low. This message concluded with an ac- 
count of the word spoken to the prophet by 
Jehovah in order to strengthen him. His 
position among the people was that Oi 
tower,” or as the margin has it, a trier, that 
is, one who tested them; and “a fortress.” 
His ministry would be fruitless, for the 
people were grievous revolters, and the ul- 
timate verdict is declared to be that men 
would call them refuse silver because Je- 
hovah had rejected them. 


Notes. 629 
From Thomas Guthrie: 
“Ask for the old paths,.... and walk 


therein.” The old path which men with 
the word of God in their hands and His 
grace in their hearts took to serve Him in 
this world, and to dwell with Him in 
heaven in the next, is the right one. By 
abiding in their old path, we are most likely 
to abide in the true faith. Such is the very 
counsel which God expresses by the prophet 
in a figure drawn from pastoral life, and 
intelligible to all who are in any measure 
familiar with the scenery of our glens and 
the habits of the sheep. Wherever they 
have to skirt a precipice, or wind through 
the black morass, they march in single file, 
and stick to the old, beaten path, trodden 
down and marked even on scattered stones 
and outlying rock by the feet of genera- 
tions that have gone before; and referring 
to this, God addresses His people thus— 
“Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask 
for the old paths where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.” And so shall we, in the old 
faith of “Jesus Christ and him crucified,” 
safely and sweetly sheltered from every 
storm in the clefts of that Rock of Ages. 


Sunday, 7th. Jeremiah vii. to viii. 3. 


With this section the second movement 
in the commissioning of the prophet com- 
mences. It deals first with the sins of 
These are first denounced. At 
the gate of the temple the prophet rebuked 
the people for putting their trust in the 
things of external form, and declared to 
them that their true safety lay in amend- 
ment of their ways. He charged them with 
committing all manner of sin, and yet stand- 
ing before God in His house, imagining that 
by this external act they were delivered, 
and set free to continue in abomination. 
He bade them take lesson from the history 
of Shiloh, and from what Jehovah had done 
with Israel. So terrible was the condition 
that the prophet was charged at last not to 
pray for the people. Their sin was heinous 
and persistent, therefore all their sacrifices 
and offerings were refused. For this idola- 
try of formalism the sentence of judgment 
was again pronounced. They had defiled 
the temple and built Topheth as a place of 
worship. This Topheth was to become 
“The valley of Slaughter,” and all mirth 
was to end. Utter desolation would over- 
take them so that death would be chosen 
rather than life. 


worship. 
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From the Pulpit Commentary: 


That which will exhaust the long-suffer- 
ing of God is clearly shown us. It is not 
the fact of sin, great sin, repeated sin, but 
it is when, as in the case before us, sin has 
been persisted in in spite of every kind and 
degree of plainest warning. God had not 
merely let them know of the peril of their 
conduct, but His loving solicitude for them 
had shown itself in the most marked ways. 
God not only spoke to them, but like as 
“those who watch for the morning” rise up 
early, so God Himself awoke early—.. e¢., 
He chose the most favorable hours, the 
most probable means for gaining attention 
to the truths which He, by His prophets, 
spoke to them. But it was all of no avail. 
“Ve heard not; .... ye answered not.” 
Now, it is sin persisted in, in spite of all 
such Divine solicitude so repeatedly mani- 
fested, that God will not pardon. 


Monday, 8th. Jeremiah viii. 4 to 17. 


This sin of idolatry had been aggravated 
by the fact of the people’s terrible persist- 
ence therein. If men fall it is naturally ex- 
pected that they will rise, if they wander 
that they will return. In the case of Jeru- 
salem this had not been so, the backsliding 
has been perpetual. There was no sign 
of repentance. The people did not know 
the ordinance or judgment of the Lord. 
On account of this perpetual backsliding 
the judgment was again pronounced, and 
with the same care the prophet declared the 
reason to be their complete corruption, the 
false healing of their wound by prophet 
and priest, and their lack of shame. There- 
fore the judgment was to be complete. The 
prophet then voiced the cry of the people 
in answer to the doom. It was characterized 
first by rebellion against the action of Je- 
hovah, and then by remorse. The message 
ends with a new declaration of the cer- 
tainty and imminence of judgment. 


From Joseph Parker: 


“No man repented him of his wickedness, 
saying, What have I done?” There was no 
self-cross-examination. When men cease 
to soliloquize they cease to pray. The hard- 
est witness man undertakes to interrogate 
is his own soul. Yet philosophy has found 
out the advantages of self-inquest. The 
Pythagoreans asked themselves once a day, 
“What have I done?” The inquiry creates 
a space in the day for itself, makes one 
inch of praying-ground in the desert of the 
day’s life. How few men dare probe them- 
selves with that inquiry! It is a question 
double-edged . . . . Every man should keep 
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a diary—not perhaps a written journal; that 
may be mechanical; but there should be a 
diurnal inquest into purpose, thought, de- 
sire, intention—what did it all mean? He 
who thus brings himself at dawn under 
discipline walks along a victor’s path even 
until the sunset. But to have no right self- 
understanding, no grip of the soul itself, is 
to waste life, is to live a chance life, is to 


depend upon speculations and fortunes and — 


accidents, and therefore to be stung by 
fatal disappointments. 


Tuesday, gth. Jeremiah viii. 18 to ix. 
The strain of the terrible messages upon 
the prophet now becomes evident as he 


poured out his soul in lamentation. His 
perplexity was great, and he was con- 


scious of the offended King and the un- | 


healing physician, and in his anguish cried 
out, “Why have they provoked me to 
anger?” In answer to his own question he 
sighed for some adequate means of ex- 
pressing the anguish of his heart, and 
then for the possibility of escape to some 
lonely place in the wilderness. All this 
was of the nature of complaint against God, 
for most carefully did he reveal how con- 
scious he was of the sin of his people, de- 
claring it in terrible detail. To this cry of 
His servant Jehovah replied in a fivefold 
declaration. He first declared that He had 
no choice but to afflict because of their 
sin. He next affirmed His own sorrow also, 
but by a question reminded the prophet that 
there was a reason for the perishing of the 
land and the destruction of the city. In 
the next place he plainly stated what the 
reason was. Their persistent rebellion had 
made necessary His wrath. He then called 
the people to lamentation, but insisted that 
it should be for right causes. Finally He 
proclaimed the true ground of glorifying for 
man, not in his own wisdom or riches, but 
in his understanding and knowledge of Je- 
hovah. 


From Joseph Parker: 


We might treat all this as ancient his- 
tory, if we did not feel its modern appli- 
cation—if we did not know that nothing can 
be changed here except it be the mere met- 
aphor, the mere clothing of words. The 
inner meaning is the same. The accusa- 
tion of shortcoming or falsehood, of hard- 
ness of heart, abides, and takes the expres- 
sion of the language of every country as 
sufficient to indicate the gravity and com- 
pleteness of the impeachment. The punish- 
ment is signified by Hebrew figures and 
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local circumstances, but the ptinishment it- 
self is not changed. There is still a cocka- 
trice in the conscience; there is still a bite 
as of iron teeth through the very center of 
the heart; there is still that specter by the 
bedside at midnight which opens its armory 
of teeth and says nothing, but looks—looks 


_—looks!.... The air is full of damna- 


tion. Fools are they who change the word 
and make a quarrel about adjectives and 
qualifying terms, when they are called upon 
to deal with the inner and unchangeable 
reality. God shall judge, thou whited 
sepulchre! 


Wednesday, 1oth. Jeremiah x. 


Here begins the third movement in the 
commissioning of the prophet. In it the 
sin of idolatry is first dealt with. The 
prophet revealed the unutterable folly of 
idolatry in a powerful contrast between idols 
and Jehovah. He described the vanity of 
idols. They. were the work of the hands 
of man. There were unable to move, but 
had to be carried. In contrast he declared 
the majesty of Jehovah. Continuing the 
contrast, he described the weakness of idols, 
and the might of the true and living God. 
The test as between idols and Jehovah he 
declared to be that of creation. Gods that 
had not made the heavens and the earth 
must perish from the earth and from under 
the heavens. Jehovah God had made the 
earth and stretched out the heavens. He, 
therefore, was the God of power. Once 
again he suggested a contrast, but it is now 
between the man and idolatry, and the 
man.and Jehovah. The former becomes 
brutish, while the portion of Jacob is Je- 
hovah Himself. On the sin of idolatry he 
then pronounced judgment. He next ut- 
tered the wail of the people, and ended by 
a cry of distress to Jehovah in the presence 
of the destruction of Jacob. 


From D. Young: 


“O Lorp, I know that the way of man is 
not in himself: it is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.’ When life—as far as 
individual responsibility is concerned—really 
begins, how wise he proves to be who looks 
for the pointing of God’s finger, and feels 
that he must follow it! The man who in- 
sists that he can make his own way only 
finds it perish at last. Because no way can 
be considered just as a way; whether it is 
pleasant or painful, easy or difficult, is not 
the great matter, but whither it leads, what 
lies at the end of it. As it would be foolish 
for a man to take charge of a ship ignorant 
of his destination and how to reach it, so it 
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is equally foolish for a man to suppose that 
any way will do so long as it is as com- 
fortable and easy as he can make it. Man’s 
right way must be according to God’s clear 
will; and it is the way of trust in Jesus, 
Who is the Son and Christ of God. 


Thursday, 11th. Jeremiah xi. 1 to 17. 


He then proceeded to deal with the 
broken covenant. There came to him from 
the Lord a special word commissioning him 
to pronounce a curse upon “the man that 
heareth not the words of this covenant.” 
To this command the prophet answered, 
“Amen, O Lord.” He was then commanded 
to proclaim in the cities of Judah, and the 
streets of Jerusalem the failure of the 
fathers, how God had warned, they had 
disobeyed, and He had therefore visited 
them with punishment. This sin of the 
fathers was being repeated by their sons. 
They were guilty of a conspiracy in turn- 
ing back to other gods. Therefore judg- 
ment was determined against them, and they 
were abandoned of God. The thought of 
the broken covenant is carried out in the 
summary with which the section closes, and 
under the most tender figure, that of the 
marriage relationship. The beloved has no 
longer place in the house because she has 
“wrought lewdness.” Therefore Jehovah 
visits with punishment. 


From D. Young: 


All the wealth that came from this olive 
tree was being used for bad purposes. The 
fatness of the soil went into the olive, but 
the fatness of the olive did not come back 
to God in grateful and proportionate ser- 
vice. Nay, rather, it was used against Him; 
and the harm it did was to some extent 
measurable by the good it might have done. 
The axe is laid not only at the root of the 
tree that brings forth no fruit, but also at 
the root of the tree that brings forth its 
fruit to be used in hostility against Him 
Who planted the tree. 


Friday, 12th. Jeremiah xi. 18 to x1. 


The closing part of this third movement 
in the process of the commissioning of Jere- 
miah is occupied with an account of how 
Jehovah strengthened him in view of the per- 
secution which was already stirred against 
him, and of the yet severer troubles await- 
ing him. In the present section we see 
him in peril among the men of his own city, 
Anathoth, and then we hear him as he ap- 
peals with Jehovah to be his Defender; and 
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finally we hear the Divine determination 
concerning his evil neighbors. The peril of 
the prophet was revealed to him by Je- 
hovah. It was a plot against his life. He 
made his appeal to the Lord, and was 
answered by the declaration of His knowl- 
edge of the plot, and of the fact that the 
severest punishments would be meted out 
to these men. The prophet then poured 
out his soul in questions to God. Why is 
it, he asked, that the wicked prosper? 
“How long shall the land mourn?” The 
answer of Jehovah indicated that the things 
He had seen, and the trials through which 
he had passed were as nothing to those 
which awaited him. Those to come were by 
comparison as horses to footmen, as a land 
of peace to the swelling of Jordan. Con- 
cerning His people Jehovah declared that 
He had forsaken them. With this state- 
ment of the case the prophet agreed. He 
saw the judgment, and recognized its right- 
eousness. Jehovah then declared that the 
evil neighbors of the prophet would be 
plucked up with Judah, but that there would 
yet be a way of deliverance for them, for 
He would visit them in compassion. 


From James W. Alexander: 


God has chosen to let the great and 
learned sometimes fall, to show us what is 
in man; and to hold up the timid woman 
and the feeble child, to show us what is in 
God. But what preparation have we for 
trials, losses, fears, pains, bereavements and 
death? If we can ill bear the daily crosses 
of life, and are easily affrighted by the 
sneers or the inconveniences that befall us; 
if amid these days of easy and honorable 
Christianity we find it so hard to be Chris- 
tians, how will it be when we come into 
the billows of mighty conflict? 


Saturday, 13th. Jeremiah wii. 


The account of the commissioning of the 
prophet ends with the story of how Je- 
hovah gave him two signs, one for himself 
and one for the people. That for himself 
was the sign of the girdle which he was to 
wear, then to hide by Euphrates, and then 
to seek in order to see its worthlessness. 
The significance of the sign was clearly 
stated to him. The girdle was the emblem 
of the house of Israel and the house of 
Judah. The second sign was a spoken one 
in the form of a proverb, “Every bottle shall 
be filled with wine.’ This he was to de- 
clare in the hearing of the people. Their 
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obvious retort would be “Do we not know 
that every bottle shall be filled with wine?” 
In answer he was commanded to declare 
that God would fill the rulers with drunk- 
enness and dash them one against another. 
The account of the commission ends with 
the cry of the prophet to the people to hear, 
and the last charge of Jehovah which is a 
call to the king and queen mother; and an 
announcement of the coming judgment and 
its cause, the declaration of the hopefulness 
of the case, and a final pronouncement of 
doom. 


From. Thomas Champness: 

Wilt thou not be made clean? This is a 
Divine question, and I cannot evade it with- 
out doing myself a wrong. It suggests that 
I cannot cleanse myself. David thought so 
when he cried “Wash me!” Jesus said 
to Peter, “If I wash thee not thou hast no 
part with me.” Let me be thankful that 
provision has been made—the “fountain 
opened in the house of David” has never 
been closed. Shall I not listen to God, as 
He presses me to be clean from all my 
idols? 

He asks, further, “When shall it. once 
be?” There is a limit to the time for 
cleansing. If I do not wash on this side 
the grave, I shall hear a voice saying: “He 
that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” And 
there is the dreadful possibility of becom- 
ing reconciled to dirt, to have unclean ideas 
in the soul without suffering distress, to 
have filthy words cross my lips without feel- 
ing the degradation! 

Blessed be God, I may be, even in this 
dirty world, “whiter than snow.” I will 
lose no more time, but will wash away my 
sins, calling on the Name of the Lord. 


Sunday, 14th. Jeremiah xiv. 1 to 6. 


We now come to the second division of 
the book, that containing the account of the 
prophet’s ministry. This falls into three 
sections, prophecies before the fall of 
Jerusalem (xiv.—xxxix.); prophecies after 
the fall of Jerusalem (xl—xlv.); and 
prophecies concerning the nations (xlvi— 
li.). The first series of messages declares 
God’s determination to punish (xiv.—xvii.). 
This consists of a parable (xiv. 1-6), an ac- 
count of a controversy between the prophet 
and Jehovah (xiv. 7—xv.); and the new 
charge delivered to the prophet (xvi., xvii.). 
In these verses we have the opening para- 
ble. It is a graphic picture of drought. Bhe 
high and the low are alike affected. The 
whole ground is barren for lack of rain, and 
all animal life is suffering. 
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From Joseph Parker: 


_ “OQ the Hope of Israel, the Saviour thereof 
in time of trouble, why shouldest thou be a 
stranger in the land, and as a wayfaring 
man that turneth aside to tarry for a night?” 
A great change has taken place in the Di- 
vine relation to Jeremiah and to the world. 
He Who once came to reside, to abide, now 
called in like a wayfaring man, and passed 
on..... Why art thou as a pilgrim, a 
wayfaring man, one who can turn aside 
but to tarry for a night? Almighty One, 
gracious One, Thou didst live with us once; 
Thou wert as part of us, our very home life 
depended upon Thee, we breathed the at- 
mosphere of Thy fellowship, and now we 
hardly ever see Thee; Thou dost come san- 
dalled, Thou dost come with the staff in 
Thine hand, Thou dost scarcely ask a 
question, or express a sympathy, or disclose 
a solicitude; Thou art no sooner here than 
gone. O the Hope of Israel, the Saviour 
thereof in time of trouble, our hearts ache 
when we think of Thee coming as a stranger 
—Thou once a friend! 


Monday, 15th. Jeremiah xiv. 7 to xv. 


After the word concerning the drought, 
we have the account of a remarkable con- 
troversy between Jeremiah and Jehovah. In 
language full of stately dignity the prophet 
appealed to Jehovah not to persecute His 
people. This appeal was answered by sol- 
emn refusal. On account of the persistent 
wandering of the people the prophet was 
commanded not to pray for them, Jehovah 
declaring that He would not hear them. 
The prophet then uttered the plea that the 
prophets had declared that they should be 
preserved from evil. To this Jehovah re- 
plied that they had lied. Speaking in His 
name they had not been sent by Him, and 
they themselves should therefore be con- 
sumed by sword and famine. Likewise the 
people to whom they had prophesied must 
be punished. Again Jeremiah made his ap- 
peal, inquiring if God had utterly forsaken 
His people, making confession of sin, and 
beseeching His pity upon the people for 
His own name’s sake. To this great appeal 
Jehovah again replied by declaring mercy 
to be impossible, and judgment inevitable; 
and this on account of the sin of Manasseh 
which had been persisted in, namely, that 
of the rejection of Jehovah by the people. 
Therefore they had been judged, and judg- 
ment must be completed. On hearing this 
the prophet cried out in great anguish, and 
Jehovah replied by promising to strengthen 
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him, while reiterating His determination to 
punish the people. Once again the prophet 
replied, first in resignation, and then in 
prayer on behalf of himself, which ended 
with a sigh, indicative of the strain being 
put upon his faith. The controversy ends 
with Jehovah’s promise that if he would 
be true to the word of God, He would be to 
him a defense and a deliverance. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


“T will deliver thee out of the hand of the 
wicked, and I will redeem thee out of the 
hand of the terrible.” ‘Note the glorious 
personality of the promise..... The 
Lord Jehovah Himself interposes to deliver 
and redeem His people. He pledges Him- 
self personally to rescue them. His own 
arm shall do it, that He may have the glory. 
Here is not a word said of any effort of 
our own which may be needed to assist the 
Lord. Neither our strength nor our weak- 
ness is taken into the account, but the lone 
I, like the sun in the heavens, shines out 
resplendent in all-sufficience. Why then do 
we calculate our forces, and consult with 
flesh and blood to our grievous wounding? 
Jehovah has power enough without borrow- 
ing from our puny arm. Peace, ye un- 
believing thoughts, be still, and know that 
the Lord reigneth.. .. . Since the promise 
comes alone from God, it would be well to 
wait only upon Him; and when we do so, 
our expectation never fails us. Who are 
the wicked that we should fear them? The 
Lord will utterly consume them; they are 
to be pitied rather than feared. As for the 
terrible ones, they are only terrors to those 
who have no God to fly to, for when the 
Lord is on our side, whom shall we fear? 


Tuesday, 16th. Jeremiah xvi. 1 to 20. 


The controversy was immediately fol- 
lowed by a new charge to the prophet. Je- 
hovah called him to a life of personal 
asceticism, commanded that he abstain both 
from mourning and from mirth. That is to 
say, he was to stand aloof from the people 
in order to deliver to them the messages of 
his God. His messages of judgment would 
provoke inquiry among the people con- 
cerning the reason of God’s dealings with 
them. He was charged to make clear to 
them that these things resulted from their 
own sin. Yet immediately Jehovah declared 
to His servant that His purpose in judg- 
ment was the ultimate deliverance of the 
people. This final word the prophet an- 
swered with an affirmation of his confidence 
in Jehovah, first as to his own personal 
safety, and then as to the ultimate issues. 
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From C. H. Spurgeon: 


“Shall a man make gods unto himself, 
and they are no gods?” .... It is truly 
said that “they are no gods,” for the objects 
of our foolish love are very doubtful bless- 
ings, the solace which they yield us now is 
dangerous, and the help which they can 
give us in the hour of trouble is little in- 
deed. Why, then, are we so bewitched with 
vanities? We pity the poor heathen who 
adore a god of stone, and yet worship a god 
of gold. Where is the vast superiority be- 
tween a god of flesh and one of wood? The 
principle, the sin, the folly is the same in 
either case, only that in ours the crime is 
more aggravated because we have more 
light, and sin in the face of it. The heathen 
bows to a false deity, but the true God he 
has never known; we commit two evils, in- 
asmuch as we forsake the living God and 
turn unto idols. May the Lord purge us 
all from this grievous iniquity! 


“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be; 

Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee.” 


Wednesday, 17th. Jeremiah xvi. 21 to xvii. 


Once again Jehovah declared His deter- 
mination to deal with the people in judg- 
ment because of the defiant definiteness of 
their sin. That sin was “written with a pen 
of iron, and with the point of a diamond.” 
This declaration is followed by a contrast 
between the man who trusts in man, and 
the “man who trusteth in Jehovah.” The 
first dwells in the midst of desert desolation. 
The second is rooted by the springs of 
fruitfulness. This is true notwithstanding 
contrary appearances. Jehovah is the 
Searcher of hearts, and ultimately the folly 
of such as do wickedly must be manifested. 
To these words of Jehovah the prophet re- 
plied in a great affirmation of faith, and an 
equally great appeal of need. In circum- 
stances of grave peril he was conscious of 
the place of sanctuary, that, namely, of right 
relationship to the uplifted throne of Je- 
hovah. To forsake Him was to forsake 
the fountain of living waters. Yet the sense 
of need was very great, and he appealed to 
Jehovah to give him His word, and to vin- 
dicate him in the sight of the people. He 
was then commissioned to stand in the 
gate of the people, and offer them the test 
of the Sabbath, being commanded to warn 
them of how their fathers failed in this re- 
spect, and also to declare to them that if 
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they refused to hearken, the judgment must 
fall. 


From C. H. Spurgeon: 


“Heal me, O Lorp, and I shall be healed.” 
It is the sole prerogative of God to remove 
spiritual disease. Natural disease may be 
instrumentally healed by men, but even then 
the honor is to be given to God, Who giveth 
virtue unto medicine, and bestoweth power 
unto the human frame to cast off disease. 
As for spiritual sicknesses these remain with 
the great Physician alone; He claims it as 
His prerogative, “I kill and I make alive, 
I wound and I heal;” 
Lord’s choice titles is Jehovah-Rophi, the 
Lorp that healeth thee. “I will heal thee 
of thy wounds,” is a promise which could 
not come from the lip of man, but only from 
the mouth of the eternal God. On this ac- 
count the psalmist cried unto the Lord, “O 
Lorp, heal me, for my bones are sore 
vexed,” and again, “Heal my soul, for I 
have sinned against thee.” For this also, 
the godly praise the name of the Lord, say- 
ing, “He healeth all our diseases.” .. . . My 
soul, whatever thy disease may be, this 
great Physician can heal thee. If He be 
God, there-can be no limit to His power. 
.... None shall restrain the healing virtue 
which proceeds from Jesus our Lord. Le- 
gions of devils have been made to own the 
power of the beloved Physician, and never 
once has He been baffled. All His patients 
have been cured in the past and shall be in 
the future, and thou shalt be one among 
them, my friend, if thou wilt but rest thy- 
self in Him. 


Thursday, 18th. Jeremiah xviii. 


We now come to the second series of 
messages before the fall of Jerusalem (ch. 
Xvili—xx.), which consists of declarations 
of God’s absolute supremacy. In preparation 
for this Jeremiah was sent to the house of 
the potter. There he saw him at work on 
the wheels. Power was manifest in his 
manipulation of the clay, and pity in his re- 
making of the marred vessel. The expla- 
nation was given to him by Jehovah Him- 
self. The house of Israel was as clay in 
His hand. All His will must be accom- 
plished, and they could not possibly escape 
from His hand. This message Jeremiah 
was charged to deliver to the men of Judah, 
but they persisted in evil, and Jehovah de- 
clared their sin to be an incomparable one. 
The nations might be challenged, but they 
could produce nothing like it. What then 
remained but that judgment must fall? The 
delivery of this message stirred up new 
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opposition to Jeremiah, and a conspiracy 
was formed against his life. Out of the 
midst of these circumstances, and in resent- 
ment he poured his soul out to Jehovah. He 
had pleaded their cause, and this was the 
return they made. Therefore it surely was 
in accord with the necessity of the case 
that they should be punished, and he ap- 
pealed to Jehovah to deal with them in the 
time of His. anger. 


From Robert Sanderson: 


God does not threaten evil because He is 
resolved to inflict it, rather He threatens it 
that we may by our repentance prevent it, 
and so He may not inflict it. “He foretell- 
eth,” says Chrysostom, “what He will bring 
upon us for this very purpose, that He may 
not bring it upon us; and warneth before 
He striketh to make us careful to avoid the 
stroke.” God sends His servants, the 
prophets, to threaten vengeance against sin- 
ners, not thereby to drive them from hope 
of mercy, but to draw them to repentance 
and humiliation. Nor is it to be accounted 
among the least of God’s mercies that, when 
He might in His just displeasure overwhelm 
us in the very act of sin, yet He forbeareth 
and forewarneth, foretelleth and threateneth 
us befote He punish; that if we will take 
any warning, He may do better to us than 
He hath said, and not bring upon us what 
He hath threatened. 


Friday, roth. Jeremiah xix. 


Jeremiah was now commissioned to go 
forth into the valley of the son of Hinnon, 
taking with him a potter’s vessel. His 
message there was one of judgment. Be- 
cause the people had forsaken Jehovah, 
and had set up the most fearful abomina- 
tions, even to the burning of their own 
sons in the fire, therefore judgment was de- 
termined against them. This declaration of 
judgment he was commanded to emphasize 
by breaking the vessel in the sight of the 
people, and declaring that in like manner 
Jehovah would break the people and the 
city. Returning from Topheth, having 
obeyed this command, he stood in the court 
of the Lord’s house, and repeated the dec- 
laration of coming judgment. 


From Joseph Parker: 


Sometimes we need graphic displays of 
God’s meaning. We cannot understand ab- 
stract reasoning, we are lost in spiritual 
metaphysics; sometimes, therefore, God has 
to employ means for writing the lesson in 
very graphic letters before our eyes, and 
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He must say as bottle and vessel are broken 
in the sight of the people “THUS!” ... 
This is the reason why He dashed your for- 
tune to pieces. You remember when the 
sum was large, and you said you would die 
in your nest, how He took up the bottle and 
broke it at your feet, and you started, and 
wondered as to what was coming next. It 
was thus that God broke the bottle of your 
little child’s life! He saw that this was the 
only way in which your attention could be 
excited, for you were becoming imbruted 
and carnalized; you were losing all spirit- 
ual life and dignity and value, and were 
rapidly amalgamating yourself with the 
dust; therefore, He had to send infinite 
trouble before your eyes could be opened in 
wakeful and profitable attention. Thus the 
Lord is defeating crafty politicians, and sel- 
fish statesmen, and ambitious kings, and 
families that are bent on their ruin through 
their dignity; and thus, and thus, by a 
thousand breakages, God is asking man to 
think, ere it be too late. 


Saturday, 20th. Jeremiah xx. 


There follows the story of the persecution 
which this action stirred up against him. 
Pashur heard the prophecy, and smiting the 
prophet, arrested him and imprisoned him. 
In the following day Jeremiah being brought 
forth out of the stocks, repeated his proph- 
ecy of judgment, singling out Pashur for 
special attention, declaring that upon him 
would fall most severe punishment. Out of 
the midst of these circumstances of perse- 
cution and suffering the prophet poured 
his soul out in the presence of Jehovah. 
Conscious that he had been driven to the 
declaration of these things, he complained 
that he had been the laughing stock of the 
people, and that the word of Jehovah had 
made him a reproach and a derision. He 
had declared that he would not speak of 
Him, but the word had become a burning 
fire, and he had been compelled to utter it. 
The tempest-tossed condition of his mind 
is seen in that after the complaint there was 
a sudden outburst of confidence in which he 
declared that Jehovah was with him, that 
his enemies should not prevail, and he 
called for a song of praise, because of de- 
liverance. This was immediately followed 
by an outburst of fear, which stood in 
strange contrast to that of confidence. He 
cursed the day of his birth, and lamented 
the continuity of his life. This reveals to 
us how terrible was the suffering through 
which this man passed. 
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From Joseph Parker: 


“All my familiars watched for my halt- 
ing.” .... What is the answer to all this 
watching of others? It is a clear, plain, 
simple, useful answer: Watch yourselves; 

. be critical about yourselves; be severe 
with yourselves; penetrate the motive of 
every action, and say: Is it healthy? Is it 
honest? Is it such as could bear the criti- 
cism of God? .... If a man so watch him- 
self he need not mind who else watches him. 
He will follow the advice of the Lord Jesus 
—advice which amounts to a solemn com- 
mand: “What I say unto you I say unto all, 
Watch.” Watch the secret places; watch 
the out-of-the-way doors, the postern gates, 
the places that are supposed to be secure 
against the approach of the burglar; be 
very careful about all these, and then the 
result may be left with God. He who does 
not watch will be worsted in the fray. He 
who does not watch cannot pray. He who 
watches others and does not watch himself 
is a fool. 


Sunday, 21st. Jeremiah xxi. 


The final series before the fall of Jeru- 
salem consists of messages delivered to 
Zedekiah (ch. xxi.—xxvii.). The occasion 
of this was in the first place the coming to 
the prophet of a deputation from Zedekiah. 
The scourge which Jeremiah had foretold 
seemed to be imminent. Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon was approaching. He 
sent to inquire whether he might hope for 
the interference and deliverance of Je- 
hovah. There was no halting or uncer- 
tainty in the answer which the prophet gave 
to the messengers. He first foretold the 
disaster in detail. He then declared that the 
only alternative offered to them was that of 
death or captivity. His final word had to do 
with the house of the king. He called it to 
return to paths of rectitude in government. 
The hopelessness of the situation was evi- 
dent in the fact that in spite of this call, 
the last word of the message was one of 
sentence pronounced, and the most clear 
declaration that the doom would be by the 
will and act of Jehovah. 


From Alexander Maclaren: 


“Thus saith the Lorn: Behold I set before 
you the way of life and the way of death.” 
There are two courses in life. There are 
but two. The two are utterly irreconcilable 
and discordant. You cannot have them 
both. It must be one thing or the other. 
The choice is really made, degradingly and 
disgracefully, by the very act of refraining 
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from choosing. But if you would be men— 
choose, determine! I do not need to con- 
template the possibility of anybody here 
saying, “You have set before’ me life and 
death, and I solemnly and deliberately 
choose death,” but I beseech you, take care 
that you do not slip into the choice of the 
worser part before you know where you are 
and that years of careless yielding to cir- 
cumstances and temptations do not at last 
rob you of the power to resolve that your 
life shall ever be otherwise moulded than by 
external forces. 


Monday, 22nd. Jeremiah xxu. 


The message of Jeremiah by the deputa- 
tion was not enough. He was commanded 
to go to the house of the king. This he 
did and what he there said occupies the 
succeeding chapters up to and including 
ch. xxvii. Arrived at the court, he first of 
all repeated at greater length his call to 
repentance and warning. The way of re- 
pentance is the way of restoration. The 
way of disobedience is the way of destruc- 
tion. He then reviewed in three move- 
ments the history of the three predecessors 
of Zedekiah. First concerning Jehoahaz 
(ver. 10-12), he declared that there was 
no need to weep for Josiah, who had died, 
but rather for Jehoahaz (that is, Shallum), 
who had been carried away to die in cap- 
tivity. Moving on to the reign of Jehoiakim 
(ver. 13-19), he described the sin of his 
unrighteous reign, which was characterized 
by injustice and oppression. For this sin 
he had been judged, and cast out from 
Jerusalem. Yet his influence had remained. 
Finally the prophet described the doom of 
his son Jehoiachin (Coniah), and _ its 
reason. ' 


From C. Chapman: 


Prosperity is as real a test of what men 
are as is adversity. It draws forth a dif- 
ferent set of qualities, but is not the less 
a means of proving and intensifying a man’s 
character, be it good or bad. When we say 
that sometimes success in commerce, litera- 
ture, science or military skill makes a man 
vain and scornful of others, or humble and 
considerate, we really mean that it has de- 
veloped hidden weakness in the one case, 
and moral strength in the other. He who 
can conquer prosperity is often a greater 
man than the conquerer of adversity. Only 
the spirit of Him Who “made himself of no 
reputation,’ Who “became poor” that we 
“might be rich,” will enable us to subdue 
all things to His glory. 
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Tuesday, 23rd. Jeremiah xxiii. r to 8. 


Having thus passed in review the prede- 
cessors of Zedekiah in the throne of 
Judah, he proceeded to deal with those 
who had been responsible for the failure of 
the people, the false kings and prophets. 
This first section has to do with the kings. 
In the Divine economy the king has always 
been a shepherd, but the men who had held 
the kingly office had destroyed and scattered 
the sheep. This is the charge of Jehovah 
against them, and the prophet declared that 
Jehovah would visit upon them the evil of 
their doings. He moreover announced the 
purpose of God to gather the remnant of 
His flock, and set up over them shepherds 
which should feed them. In this connection 
his vision grew clearer and he announced 
the coming of One of David’s line, Who 
should “reign as King and deal wisely”; 
and through Whom the restoration of the 
ancient people should be accomplished. 


From Joseph Parker: 


“A righteous Branch.” The word lit- 
erally means a sprout or scion, springing 
from the root of the tree after the tree itself 
has been cut down, and is not a branch 
which grows out of the mere trunk of the 
tree—beautiful indeed, but in a sense acci- 
dental; it is rather a growth that belongs 
to the root, that is, so to say, part and parcel 
of the tree itself: so when this Coming One 
shall have come, He will not belong to the 
trunk, He will not be a branch or part 
of a branch in any sense in which 
He can be amputated; He will express 
the idea that is hidden in the root; 
in other words, He shall represent the pur- 
pose of God concerning humanity and time. 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, is not 
one of ourselves; He has not come up from 
the root of Adam; He has rather come up 
from the root of Being, from the very fount 
and origin of Eternity, so that He will not 
be classed with ourselves or judged as we 
are: He will belong to us, and yet stand 
apart from us; we shall not be fellow 
branches of the same tree; we shall be 
branches which grow out of Him, for He 
is the root and the offspring of David. 


Wednesday, 24th. Jeremiah xxi. 9 to 4o. 


He then turned to the prophets. Of these 
he spoke out of a broken heart, as he con- 
templated the condition of the land. The 
reason of this terrible state of things he 
then declared to be the profanation of 
prophet and priest. The judgment of the 
prophets was consequent upon the falseness 
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of the messages they had delivered. In the 
very presence of judgment they had spoken 
the lie of peace, declaring to the people 
that no evil should come upon them. More- 
over they had spoken without Divine au- 
thority. They had dreamed their own 
dreams, rather than delivered the messages 
of Jehovah. Finally he uttered the tre- 
mendous word of the Divine judgment, be- 
ginning “I am against the prophets, saith 
Jehovah.” The nemesis of false prophesy- 
ing is unutterable confusion, and ultimately 
the loss of the word of: authority, so that 
“every man’s word shall be his own bur- 
den.” This section clearly reveals the 
prophet’s accurate understanding: of the 
process of the nation’s corruption. False 
kings and prophets had led the people into 
courses of evil, resulting from degraded 
conceptions of God. The people in their 
turn had willingly followed and listened, 
refusing the true messages of God, such as 
had been spoken by Jeremiah, and other of 
the divinely appointed messengers. 


From S. Conway: 


“He that hath my word, let him speak 
my word faithfully.’ We would fain have 
the ministry of the Word of God surrounded 
with all that can serve to win attention, 
command reverence and excite interest; 


-we should be alert to look out for such 


things, and to secure them so far as we 
may; but let us see to it that they be but 
subordinate, that they all are used as aids 
to what is far higher and more important 
than themselves—that within this husk the 
pure grain of God’s Word is enshrined and 
preserved. What is the good of any 
preaching or instruction, however pleasing 
or attractive it may be, that does not set 
the pure wheat of God’s Word before 
hungry souls? Souls must live, and they 
cannot live on chaff. 


Thursday, 25th. Jeremiah xxiv. 


Still speaking to Zedekiah, Jeremiah re- 
peated three prophecies from the past, the 
first being a vision after Jeconiah’s cap- 
tivity, the second being a message delivered 
in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, and the 
last, and yet earlier one delivered in the 
beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign. The vis- 
ion after Jeconiah’s captivity was that of 
two baskets of figs, the first containing very 
good, and the second very bad figs. The 
basket of good figs symbolized the captives 
who had been taken to the land of the 
Chaldeans. From them in the future Je- 
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hovah would restore His own. The basket 
of bad figs represented Zedekiah and those 
who remained in the land under him. 
These in the economy of God were devoted 
to judgment. This reminder of the vision 
would serve to make plain to Zedekiah the 
burden which the prophet had to deliver to 
him. As we shall see, false prophets were 
speaking both among the captives and in 
Jerusalem, and throughout the remainder of 
Jeremiah’s message to Zedekiah, he denied 
the authority and inspiration of these false 
teachers, and insisted upon the accuracy of 
this vision of the baskets of figs. 


From Joseph Parker: 


The Lord says He will send His people 
into captivity “for their good.” .... How 
marvelous is the action of love! The 
parent sends away the child he cannot live 
without for the child’s good; men undertake 
long and perilous and costly journeys that 
they may accomplish a purpose that is 
soodr a. ses Are we not sent away? Have 
we not lost fortune, station, standing? Have 
we not been punished in a thousand different 
ways—chastised, humiliated, afflicted? Have 
we not been suddenly surrounded with 
clouds in which there was no light—yea, 
and clouds in which there was no rain, 
simply darkness, seven-fold night? Yet it 
was for our good; it was that our vanity 
might be rebuked, that the center of de- 
pendence might be found, that the throne of 
righteousness might be seen and approached. 
“It was good for me that I was afflicted: 
before I was afflicted I went astray.’ Let 
us look upon our afflictions, distresses, and 
losses in that light. 


Friday, 26th. Jeremiah xxv. 


Still speaking to Zedekiah, Jeremiah re- 
minded him of the word which came in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim. It was a mes- 
sage which announced the judgment of God 
as determined against Judah, Babylon, the 
nations, the world. With regard to Judah, 
the reason of the judgment was that of her 
persistent sin. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Jehovah had spoken constantly, and 
called them to return to obedience, they had 
not hearkened. The judgment foretold was 
that of the conquest of Judah by Babylon, 
and her captivity for seventy years. The 
prophecy moreover foretold the judgment of 
Babylon after the seventy years by a con- 
federacy of nations and kings. Yet the 
prophet had seen further afield, and had 
declared that the judgment of God must 
ultimately fall upon all the nations, and 
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that there could be no escape therefrom. 
Finally judgment would go forth from na- 
tion to nation, until a great tempest would 
be raised from the uttermost parts of the 
earth. The severest strokes of this evil 
would fall upon the shepherds, that is, 
upon the kings and rulers. Thus again 
Zedekiah, reminded of the prophecy de- 
livered in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
would see how inevitable was the doom now 
threatening himself and Jerusalem. 


From Henry Cowles: % 


It is God’s way to raise up His own in- 
struments and adapt them for the work 
He gives them to do. Jeremiah was an il- 
lustration of this Divine policy. We note 
how he yielded to the pressure of God’s 
hand upon him (xx. 7, 9); how step by 
step he moved on into peril and darkness 
thickening fearfully in his path; how “he 
endured as seeing him who is invisible”; 
how he never so quailed before his enemies 
as to withhold one of the stern words God 
gave him to say; how we rarely hear the 
slightest murmur from his lips; how when 
human frailty seemed too much for present 
grace, the Lord kindly gave more grace; 
how he filled out the very last days of a 
prophetic life, which overran forty years, 
with suffering, daring, witnessing, beseech- 
ing, and weeping—almost evermore—with 
apparently fruitless endeavor, and with no 
consolations known to us save those of a 
clear conscience and an approving God. His 
heart never became misanthropic—never had 
the least touch of the malign element. He 
never ceased to love with the love of sym- 
pathy and pity the wickedest and vilest of 
those whose sins the Lord sent him to de- 
TLOUN Ceara ene Would to God that all His 
ministering servants kept their own spirit 
in a sympathy with Christ’s as near, warm, 
and effective as did this prophet of Ana- 
thoth ! 


Saturday, 27th. Jeremiah xxv. 


Once again Jeremiah repeated a previous 
message, one delivered yet earlier, “in the 
beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim.”’ He 
had then been instructed to stand in the 
court of the Lord’s house, and deliver his 
message in order to give an opportunity to 
the people to turn. The message itself had 
been one which warned them against re- 
fusing to hearken, and declared their persist- 
ent refusal, and the consequent judgment 
decided against them. The delivery of this 
message was followed by the hostility of 
the priests, prophets, and people, who seized 
Jeremiah, and condemned him to die. The 
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princes of Judah, however, interfered, and he 
was placed upon his trial. The priests and 
the prophets charged him with speaking 
against the city. He answered them that 
he had but delivered the message of Je- 
hovah. The interference of the princes, 
and the defence of Jeremiah won the peo- 
ple to his side, and they with the princes 
declared to priests and prophets that he was 
not worthy of death. Certain of the elders 
addressed the people, declaring that to slay 
the prophet of the Lord would be sin, and 
instanced the cases of Micaiah and Uriah. 
Jeremiah was preserved by Ahikam. 


From Francis Godet: 


Succeeding ages have done justice to Jere- 
miah. The more his contemporaries hu- 
miliated and ill-treated him, the more has 
posterity exalted and glorified him, to such 
a degree that in the time of Jesus, as we 
see in the New Testament, he was known by 
the name simply of the prophet. And this 
was but right. If the picture which he has 
drawn of the new covenant is the culminat- 
ing point of prophecy, is not his own per- 
sonal fate the most complete type of that of 
the Messiah? Is not his conflict with the 
excited patriots and false prophets of his 
time the prelude to that of Jesus with those 
Pharisees and zealots who overexcited the 
carnal hopes of Israel, and were preparing 
for them the most terrible of delusions? 
Jeremiah is certainly, more than any other 
before John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
the Man of Sorrows. 


Sunday, 28th. Jeremiah xxvii. 1 to 11. 


Having thus repeated the vision and 
prophecies of the earlier times, Jeremiah 
again addressed himself directly to Zede- 
kiah. There can be no doubt that the mar- 
ginal reading of xxvii.. 1 must be adopted, 
and the word “Zedekiah”’ substituted for 
“Jehoiakim.” Having shown by his. vision 
of the baskets of figs what was determined 
against Judah in the way of punishment, 
through Babylon, the prophet now declared 
what the attitude of Jehovah was in this 
matter. He was charged to make bands 
and bars. Evidently one of these the 
prophet wore himself, while the rest were 
sent to the messengers. These messengers 
represented a confederacy of kings for the 
purpose of resisting Nebuchadnezzar. The 
prophet declared that all such attempts 
would be useless. Jehovah was absolutely 
supreme in the government of the affairs 
of the world, and He had given the lands 
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into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar. Such 
as refused to submit to him would be 
punished in other ways, but still by the di- 
rect act of Jehovah. These messengers 
he warned therefore to pay no attention to 
their prophets, or any that told them that 
they should not serve the king of Babylon. 
The Divine fiat had gone forth, and the only 
way of escape from suffering’ was that of 
bending the neck to the yoke of the king 
of Babylon. Those who would do so, 
should be allowed to remain in their own 
land. 


From A. P. Stanley: 


Jeremiah was the last of those gifted 
seers who combined their prophetic teaching 
with the active public life of statesmen and 
counsellors of the nation. Against the 
whole land, against the kings of Judah, 
against the princes, against the priests, 
against the prophets, against the people of 
the land, he was... . the solitary fortress, 
the column of iron, the wall of brass, fear- 
less, undismayed, unconfounded—the one 
grand, immovable figure which alone re- 
deems the miserable downfall of his country 
from triviality and shame—for forty years, 
day by day, at early morning, standing to 
deliver his mournful warnings, his search- 
ing rebukes, in the royal chamber or in 
the temple court. He was the prophet of 
unwelcome, unpalatable truth, from whose 
clear vision all illusions had vanished 
away; in whom the high poetic aspirations 
of former times were transformed into the 
hard prose of common life; yet a prose 
which itself becomes more poetical than 
poetry, because of its own exceeding trag- 
ical simplicity. 


Monday, 29th. Jeremiah xxvit. 12 to 22. 


After this address to the messengers of 
all the kings, the prophet directed his atten- 
tion specially to Zedekiah, urging him to 
submit to the king of Babylon. He warned 
him again earnestly against listening to the 
false prophets, who were declaring that the 
threatened invasion and victory of Neb- 
uchadnezzar would never be carried out. 
He suggested a test to the prophets that 
they should make intercession to the Lord 
of hosts, that the vessels of Jehovah should 
not go to Babylon. It was an ironical 
suggestion, as is evidenced by the fact that 
he immediately declared that the word of 
Jehovah had irrevocably gone forth, that 
these things should be carried into Babylon, 
and remain there until He visited them, 
and restored them to their own place. 
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From William G. Ballantine: 


Jeremiah’s mission was to interpret and 
to immortalize in literature the failure of 
the experiment of a visible, genuine, holy 
empire. It was Jeremiah’s to feel all the 
sublimity and glory of the legislation of 
Moses, of the conquests of Joshua, of the 
constitutions of Samuel, of the royalty of 
David, and Solomon, and Josiah, and then 
to see all this overwhelmed in darkness be- 
cause the Jewish people were basely false 
to themselves and to their God. Jeremiah’s 
life work was to pass through and to un- 
derstand and to feel the saddest and most 
shameful of all earthly tragedies before that 
of Calvary—viz., the fall of the Jewish 
kingdom and the destruction of Solomon’s 
temple. It was his function to preserve for 
us these dreadful experiences in all their 
minutie of guilt and ignominy. 


Tuesday, 30th. Jeremiah xxviii. 


This and the following chapter have to 
do with the direct relations between Jere- 
miah and the false prophets against whom 
he so solemnly warned Zedekiah. In this 
chapter we have the account of the incident 
between Hananiah and Jeremiah. In the 
house of Jehovah Hananiah declared to 
Jeremiah that Jehovah had declared that 
within two full years He would restore the 
vessels and the people, breaking the yoke 
of the king of Babylon. Evidently deceived, 
Jeremiah assented, and yet it is evident that 
he was not assured, for he declared to 
Hananiah that the only proof of Divine au- 
thority was the fulfilment of prediction. He 
was, however, so far persuaded as to al- 
low Hananiah to take the bar from off his 
neck and break it. This was done publicly, 
and Hananiah declared to the people that 
Jehovah would break the yoke of Nebuchad- 
nezzar within two years. Immediately the 
word of the Lord. came to Jeremiah, con- 
tradicting all that Hananiah had declared. 
It is evident from the story that Jeremiah’s 
failure was a mistake of judgment rather 
than any deviation from loyalty to duty. 


Punishment fell not upon him but upon. 


Hananiah, because he had made the people 
to trust in a lie. 


From William G. Ballantine: 


As a prophet, Jeremiah had not the sat- 
isfaction of reforming, inspiring or leading 
in anything. He found the whole nation 
gross, idolatrous, unchaste, false; dishonest, 
murderous, willful, obstinate. Sodom and 
Gomorrah alone could furnish a parallel. 
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And Jeremiah’s work was to predict to 
these people invasion, famine, pestilence, 
drought, defeat, captivity, despair, the sack 
of the city and the destruction of the tem- 
ples.saeee With such a grim message Jere- 
miah stood through his long ministry like 
an iron pillar, like a brazen wall, in antagon- 
ism to the kings, and the princes, and the 
priests, and the prophets, and the people. 


Wednesday, 31st. Jeremiah xxix. 


As a result of this false prophesying Jere- 
miah sent a letter to the exiles. It is evi- 
dent that they also were disturbed. The 
letter instructed them first concerning their 
present position, advising them to settle in 
Babylon, and beware of false prophets. It 
then proceeded to declare what the future 
would be. Deliverance was in the purpose 
of God for them, but it would not be ac- 
complished until after seventy years. The 
promise made of deliverance then is full of 
tenderness and of beauty. It ended by a 
detailed repetition of the sentence of Je- 
hovah against the people, and a stern de- 
nunciation of the prophets, accompanied by 
a prophecy of their doom. One of the 
prophets among the exiles, Shemaiah, wrote 
to Zephaniah the priest, protesting against 
his inactivity, and declaring that his duty 
was to put Jeremiah in the stocks and 
shackles. This letter Zephaniah showed to 
Jeremiah, who, acting under the direction 
of Jehovah, sent to all those in captivity, 
denouncing Shemaiah, and foretelling his 
doom. 


From William G. Ballantine: 


Jeremiah must live in the midst of the 
murderous treachery of his nearest neigh- 
bors; as a patriot, he must stand helpless in 
sight of the slow destruction of his country; 
as a prophet, he must warn in vain, and 
with his unavailing remonstrances add to 
the guilt of the unrestrainable; and this was 
so, that all time might through him feel the 
doom of incorrigible national sin. Behold 
this grand figure standing there in the 
solitude of his grief over the ruins of the 
noblest experiment of ancient times. There 
he stands, comparing the Divine ideal of a 
visible kingdom of God on earth with the 
reality, comparing the possibilities and hopes 
of the past with the facts of the present 
and the certainties of the future. In him we 
see the dignity of unselfish grief. In him 
we see the manliness of tears. Looking at 
him, we see that the broadest, truest, strong- 
est, bravest, may for that very reason be 
the saddest. 


